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THE PROGRESS OF ART. 


BY THOMAS Hoop. 
O happy time !—Art’s early days ! 


When o’er each deed, with sweet self-praise, 


Narcissus-like [ hung! 
When great Rembrandt but little seem’d, 
And such old masters all were deem’d 
As nothing to the young! 


Some scratchly strokes—abrupt and few, 
So easily and swift I drew, 
Suffie’d for my design ; 
My any superficial hand, 
Drew solids at a dash—and spann’d 
’ A surface with aline. 


Not long my eye was thus content, 

But grew more critical—my bent 
Essay’d a higher walk! 

I copied leaden eyes in lead— 

Rheumatic hands in white and red, 
And gouty feet—in chalk. 


Anon my studious art for days 
KXept making faces—happy phrase 
For faces such as mine ! 
Accomptish’d in the details then, 
L left the minor parts of men, 

And drew the form divine. 


Old gods and heroes—Trojan—Greck, 
Figures—long after the antique, 

Great Ajax justly fear'd; 
ifectors of whom at night I dreamt, 
And Nestor, fringed onpugh to temp! 

Bird-nesters to his beard. 


\ Bacchus leering on a bow], 

\ Pallas that out-stared her o:v1, 
A Vulcan—very lame ; 

\ Dian stuck about with stars, 

With my right hand I murder’d Mars-— 
(One Williams did the same.) 


Rut tir’d of this dry work at last, 
(rayon and chalk aside I cast, 
And gave my brash a drink ; 
Dipping—“ as when a painter dips 
In gloom of earthquake and eclipse ,”’— 
That is—in Indian ink. 


On then, what black Mont Blancs arose, 

(rested with soet, and not with snows; 
What clouds of dingy hue! 

{n spite of what the bard has penn’d, 

I fear the distance did not “lend 
Enchantment to the view.” 


Noi Radeliffe’s brush did e’er design 

Black forests half so black as mine, 
Or lakes so like a pall ; 

The Chinese cake dispens’d a ray 

Of darkness, like the light of Day 
And Martin, over all, 


Yet urchin pride sustain’d me still, 
f gaz’d on all with right goodwill, 
And spread the dingy tint; 
‘No holy Luke helped me to paint, 
The devil surely, not a saint, 
Had any finger in’t?” 


But colours came !—like morning light, 
With gorgeous hues displacing night, 
Or spring’s.enliven’d scene : 
At once the sable shades withdrew ; 
My skies got very, very blue; 
My trees extremely green. 
And washed by my cosmetic brush, 


Ilow beauty’s cheek began to blush ; 
With locks of auburn stain— 


(Not Goldsmith’s Auburn)—nut brown hair 


‘That made her loveliest of the fair; 
Not “ loveliest of the plain !” 


iler lips were of vermilion hue; 
Love in her eyes, and Prussian blue, 
Set all my heart in flame !— 
A young Pygmalion, I ador’d 
Che maids [ made—but time was stor’d 
With evil—and it came ! 


Perspective dawn’d—and soon I saw 
Y houses stand against its law ; 
And “keeping” all unkept! 


| My beauties were no longer things 


: When great Rembrandt but little seem’d, 











ed this pious act, he never thought of affording her a pension for her 
maintenance, conceiving that making her a Catholic was sufficient. 
Not finding any thing to do in Civita Vecchia, she determihed on 
proceeding to Porto D’Anzo, and endeavouring to earn a living, it 
being at the time of reconstructing the Port, a period when employ- 
|ment was nota matter of difhieulty to obtain. Mary, who was a 
| good cook in her own country, began to try her success by preparing 
| a few dishes and selling them to the galley-slaves who worked in the 
Port; she also began to make pilaffe, after the Turkish manner, by 
| which means, in a short time, she gained the good will of all the 
| slaves, more particularly of Spatolino, who became quite familiar, 
and daily went to eat with her; in return for which, Mary never 
| would receive payment, and was induced, by his friendship, to con- 
And such old masters all were deem’d | fide to him her history. Spatolino was rejoiced to find she possessed 
\ As nothing to the young ! so firm a spirit, and immediately made hcr proposals of marriage, 
\ ° which were accepted a a peng ping an: Aye asked 
: jad , permission to marry ot the President of the Dockyard, who, con- 
| THE ROBBER SPATOLINO. . sidering that Spatolino did his duty, granted it; and the time of his 
The history of Spatolino exhibits rather the character of a man /| transportation being expired (in the year 1810, a remarkable era in 
bred where men are ina state of nature, than of one born ia the midst | Rome, for the whole of the State, and for the abduction of the Pope 
of an old European State This extraordinary character, furiously | decreed by Napoleon) he left the Gallies, to the regret of the Presi- 
irritated against the French, who had invaded Italy, desperately bent; dent and all the keepers. Spatolino, the second day of his emanci- 
himself upon revenge, and directed his attacks unceasingly upon] pation, while walking about the country in the neighbourhood of 
‘their battalions. He might perhaps have become a great General, Porto D’Anzo, observed posted upon the highway, the Bulls of Ex- 


For love and fond imaginings; 
But horrors to be wept! 


Ah! why did knowlédge ope my eyes ; 
Why did I get more artist-wise ? 

It only serves to hint, 

| What grave defects and wants are mine; 
| In nature no Dewint! 

+ 


Thrice happy time!—Art’s carly days! 
When o’er each deed, with sweet self-praisc, 
Narcissus-like I hung! 


had he entered the military profession ; had he received a competent | communication issued by Pius VII. against the Emperor Napoleon, 
education, he might have been a virtuous andeminent citizen. His/| and all who had occupied the States of the Chureh, accepted em- 
| first crime was an act of vengeance, and all bis following delinquen-| ployment under, or sssociated with the French Reflecting on 
| cies flowed from the same source. An enthusiastic feeling placed | (his, he felt convinced that the French, as usurpers and excommuni- 
| the blade in his hand against the invaders of the Reman States, and cated beings might be slaughtered without scruple, and therefore 
_@ superior ees A aided his terrible energies. He died stigmatised | deterelnnt on avenging the wrongs of his sovereign. He now pro- 
with the titles of brigand and assassin; but the French, on whom he | ceeded to Rome with his wife, there to consider what ulterior mea- 
had exercised the most striking acts of revenge, were his judges, his | sures he should ado 


_ accusers, and executioners. In all his acts the man of courage could| The morning pry a 6th of July arrived, a day of great confusion : 
, be distinguished, finding resources, in whatever dangers, in his own | the French haying caused the walls of the Papal Palace to be scaled 
| ~~ He never was a traitor himself, although often betrayed by | by a party of eeepc armes, under the orders of General Raded; who, 
‘bis‘most intimate friends. His vindietiv> exploits were prompt and | having reachedthe chamber of the Pope, without any respect for his 
pterrible, The french greetty deanded- wan. His life present traits | person, hueniéd hit away. The ignorant people of Rome saw this 
truly romantic; sometimes they may appear exaggerated; but this | with indignation, and believed? thet albthe French were ex uni- 
history is from an authentic source, and from his voluntary confession. | cated, because they considered the Pope as a mere man, 1 ofa 
| Stephen Spatolino was born at Frosenone, in the year 1775; his} God upon earth; to doubt which was, in their eyes, a sacrilege. 
| parents were peasants, and had been extremely persecuted by the; It was rumoured abroad that the Pope was clad in his pontifical 
‘owner of the land they occupied, moistening with their tears the | robes, that he departed bearing the crucifix in one hand, and the bre- 
| black bread on which they subsisted. Stephen inherited by nature | viary in the other. Horror took possession of Rome, bat the heart 
a violent and ferocious temper; young as he was, he manifested a! of Spatolino burned with revenge. He assembled a few associates, 
' sense of deep sorrow on beholding the deplorable state of his parents, | among whom were two of his cousins, and communicated to them 
| brought on by the avarice and inhumanity of the proprietor of their | h 
farm. It occurred that the landlord had sent to exact money from f 
_his parents by means of the police, and this act of violence being |the Papal states. The companions of Spatolino approved of his 
consummating, the son Spatolino, irritable at the oppression of his plan, and hearing of the persecution of the Sacred College, they pro- 
' parents, sprang into the middle of the executioners of the landlord’s | cured such arms as they required, and departing from Rome, posted 
| will with a knife in his hand, and exercised his vengeance on them ; | themselves among the hills, where they hoped to be secure, and still 
_although only fifteen years of age, no one resisted him successfully. | in a convenient position for prosecuting their design. 
‘Two persons were killed on the spot, and the landlord’s son severely | The reager may wish to know something of the person of Spatoli- 
‘wounded. A crowd collected, the armed force of the country re-| no, He was of low stature, lon visage, fair skin, but his face of an 
| paired to the spot, and Spatotino was arrested, but on account of his! olive pale hue; his eyes of a light blue, and full ot animation; his 
; youth was not condemued to death; he was sentenced by the Cri-| aspect fierce ; hair light ; long whiskers; lips pale; broad back; swift 
minal ‘Tribunal to the Gallies for fifteen years, and afew days after | of foot, and particularly animated in his action. He wore a jerkix 
his condemnation was sent to Civita Vecchia to suffer the penalty.— | lined with red, a dark yellow waistcoat, blue breeches, a breast- 
| Very little time had elapsed when he received an injury from a com-| pouch with fifty cartridges, four pistols, and a small hanger by his 
rade who was chained to him: not having arms, he inflicted so many | side. In his breeches pocket he kept a small stiletto. He also bore 
_ blows and kicks as to leave bim half dead; and had not the guards | a long gun. On his head he wore continually a net, and upon that 
came to his assistance, would certainly have killed him. His strength | his bat. His wife followed him in all his excursions, and he greatly 
at that age was the strength of a strong man in the prime of life —| esteemed and loved her. He remained sometime in the mountains 
| Spatolino was severely punished, and, not being able to avenge hitn-| near Rome, and with his associates laid in a store of whatever was 
| self, became outrageous, for which reason he was sent to the Dock | necessary for their new avocation. Te then resolved upon proceed; 
of Porto D’Anzo. Finding this to be a worse situation than the for-| ing to Sounino, the common rendezvous of the greater part. of, the 
| mer, he was exceedingly enraged, but at last endeavoured, by assu-| Papal states. In Sonnigo he found some followers, who, going 
_ ming an air of superiority, to make himself feared, and even esteem. | deeply into his notions, did not scruple to join him. They swore 
| ed by his companions. In a short time the guards and overseers be. | to entertain an eternal friendship for each other, implacable hatred 
} gan to respect him: and although the youngest in the prison, the su-| against the French, and laid it down as a duty to rob and kill them. 
| perintendent gave him an authority to overlook the work performed | Spatalino, before commencing his career as brigand, repaired to the 
| by the convicts. His presence was sufficient to puta stop to any | Curate of Sonnino, and requested absolution of all the crimes he had 
contention amongst them; Spatolino, if he found them retractory,| or might commit; the Curate, surprised at this request, observed to 
| immediately chastised them. His manners, his courage and assiduity | him that absolution was only given after sins were committed. Sypa- 
| in effecting whatever was required of him, as also his youth, insured | tolino very soon quieted the scruples of the Curate, by making hima 
| him the protection of the President of the Legion of Convicts for | present of a pet handsome wateh; upon which be immediately rais- 
i the Porto. D’Anzo; who not only exempted him from labour, but na-| ed his hands and gave him the desired absolution. Sonnino may be 
med him Barbetto, that is, Serjeant of the Galley Slaves. He was em- compared with Pontus, where Ovid was in exile, and which is thus 
_ powered to overlook their work, to observe who were the mostjactive | described by that celebrated author :— The men I meet with are 
‘and to punish the idle. ‘There was in Porte D’Anzo, a young Egyp-| not even worthy of the name; they are more fierce than wolves ; 
| tian woman (whom a seaman, having been to Egypt with the expedi- | have no !aws, as with them armed force constitutes justice, and injury 
| tion commanded by Napoleon, had seduced from that country.) The | rights. ‘They live by rapine, but seek it not without peril, and 
seaman forming an acquaintance with her became enamoured of her, | sword in hand. Every other way of purveying for their necessities 
and the poor deluded creature not knowing how to effect her flight | they view as base and ignominious. It is enough forthem to be seen 
| from Egypt, on account of her parents, was persuaded to take all they | to be hated and dreaded. The sound of their voice is ferocious ; 
| had and afterwards murder them ; which piece of barbarity being et- | their physiognoniy horrible, and their complexion cadaverous.” Just 
fected in the night, they escaped together. A short time after the sea- | such are the inhabitants of Sonnioo and-its vicinity at present, and 
man had been in Civita Vecchia, being a married man, he abandon- ‘among such Spatolino came to ete his band, which, when 
ed this unhappy woman, leaving her a prey to the greatest misery, |formed in Rome, consisted of seven Only. Before.p on his 
| and forgetting what she had sacrifjeed for his love. The Governor, | expedition, and to attach his wife more closely to his person by prov- 
pitying her, caused her to be instructed in the tenets of the Catholic jing his strong affection, he left his band and ded to Civita 
religion, and baptized under the name of Mary; but having conglud: | Vecchia, and seeking the sailor wha hadseduced her; ke expressed a 

















is views, which were, to proceed with a resolution of killing every, 
‘renchman they might meet, as the cause of the ruin of Rome and. 
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conceiving it might be something to his advantage, followed imme- 
diately. Spatolino conducted him a little beyond the gate of Civita 
Vecchia, and giving him two thrusts of his stiletto in his heart, cut 
off his ears and nose, to carry them as a present to his Wife, and then 
departed immediately for Sonnino. On bis arrival, he proceede” to 
seek Mary and his band. After the usual salutations, be took out of 
his pocket the small bundle parece | the nose and ears of the sailor, 
and, presenting them Ao his wife, said, ‘From this you may judge 
my affection. WI was desirous of avenging your wrongs, and have 
done so by killing your seducer. Here are the pledges of it, which 
you shou!d keep, in order to remind you of the betrayer, and as a 
guard against future temptation. You cannot mistrust me, when I 
promise ever to afford you proofs of crue attachment,‘and [ hope you 
will be faithful to me!” After this, they embraced affectionately, 
and swore to each other eternal fidelity. Nor is it possible for any 
man ‘o have kept his word more scrupulously towards his wife, as 
will be seen in the continuation of this narrative. The following 
day Spatolino departed at the head of his band, which was compos- 
ed of eighteen persons, himself and wife included, and proceeded to 
the vicinity of Portatta, near the main road leading from Rome to | 
Naples, which at that time was mach frequented by the French of | 
every rank and condition, who proceeded. under orders between | 
these two places. Towards night, Spatolino placed himself and 
comrades in ambush on the high road, intending to take advantage 
of a military body of which he had information. Ere long a sound 
of horses was heard ; they were immediately on the alert, and suc- | 
ceeded in arresting a French escort of seven soldiers on foot, and | 
the same number oa horseback, conducting the baggage-waggon of | 
a French colonel of the line. It contained all his effects, and money 
to a large amount. Upon the first fire of Spatolino’s band, five of 
the soldiers were killed and three desperately wounded; he then 
threw himself amongst the others, who were placed on the defence, 
and who had expended their fire without hurting a single individual 
of the band. Spatolino, with his pistols, killed two, and a few mo- 
ments saw him and his band masters of the field. Spatolino ordered 
his men to strip the dead, and placing every thing in the waggon, 
after digging a pit for the bodies, they retired to a cave in a wood 
near the road, where the booty was equally divided. He took him- | 
self two of the best horses, and armed and equipped his band in a 
superior manner. He also presented to his wife a part of the spoil, 
she having been armed in the action, performing the duty of a senti- 





wish to speak with him a little distance from the town. ‘The sailor, |Yepres?-atations of human nature just within the verge of calumny— 





Whe se statements are not false, but the impressions they leave are. 

Mr. Crabbe would too often seem to have no other purpose than to 
taxe from the life of the people subjects for delineation, as if he felt 
that his talent were to delineate, and had no higher end than to exer- 
cise it. ‘They are studies of an artist—a great one, undoubtedly—who 
amuses himself with drawing from nature, without any very particu- 
lar choice, as it might seem of the subject. ‘The temper of his spirit, 
the cast of his genius, it may be said, determine a choice of the sub- 
ject, as well as of the manner of handling it, as is evinced bythe com- 
mon impression of the gloom and bitterness of his poetry. It may 
be so. Vet we doubt if this will imply anything more than that he 
exercises the talent in which he excels, in the manner in which he ex- 
cels in it. He can paint reality, often in its own vividness, sometimes 
in its own hardness. He does not refuse himself to greatness, to 
beauty, to pathos, when he finds it ; but he is just as ready—it would 
be unjust to say readier—to paint coarseness, meanness, and that cal- 
lousness of depraved hearts, of which the sight almost shuts up the 
consciousness of feeling in our own. Now, there can be little doubt 
that a man who will walk through lower life in this country, with an 
eye eager to catch only striking subjectsfor his pencil, wil! paint much 
below the just tone of poetry, and will leave by his works an unfa- 
vourable, perhaps a revolting, impression of his genius and his subject. 
W hat is worst in such life is most conspicuous—what is good is unob- 
trusive. 

Notwithstanding any truth there may be in these observations, it 
will be difficult to every one to escape irom the common impression, 
that when Mr. Crabbe begins to rail, he is at home; and that whcn 
he gets among scenes of dark passions, among revenges and hates, or 
begins to tread the haunts of outlaws, he walks with more command, 
and his verse takes more the strain of a genial inspiration. If so, he 





might have been a greater poet; and the absence of all purpose, the 
mere miscellaneousness of his poetry in general, would show that he 
has not sufficiently known himself. 

Mr. Crabbe’s stories are seldom poetically hung together. 
causes are not poetical ¢auses. \'Theyare downright reality, 
thing that happened o’ Wédnesday—hard matter of fact. 


January 12, 


He gives us a picture of reality, which repels our belief while it com. 
mands it. He drives us out of the region of poetry; and if we a, 
compelled to believe, we ask why we must meet that in a volume o; 
ems, which ought to have been evidence before the Committees oj 
endicity or Police ? 
Unlike to that of Burus or Wordsworth, may it not be said tha; 


the genius of this author alienates the spirit of his reader? For yo; 
only is there a continual painful sense that he is describing a life 
which, though he has considered shrewdly, he has never jusi\y 


known ; but thereis feit a yet more deadening consciousness of {), 
repression within ourselves of feelings, of the contraction withjy 
ourselves of thought. We often make positive loss frem accom. 
nying kis steps, and no acquisition. We leave off, saddened, (jx. 
heartened, dispirited, and weak. We have found no friend in ¢), 
poet, to whom we were willing to surrender our hearts, but too of. 
ten a sneering cynic, who shows us insultingly that he knows and 
understands the beauty we prize, and then plucks it to pieces befor: 
our very face. 

How heavily in general does the narrative of Crabbe drag oy: 
Not because there is not life in the manner of relation, but becays: 
there is no life in the story itself he relates—because there is seldoy) 
or never genius breathing in the linking together of the incidents |, 
has selected from the on-goings of human beings before his eye; 
Instead of the deep thrilling, and often occult and mysterious Cay. 
sation which indeed reigns over life, and of which great poets ay¢ 
writers of romance have in their representations caught shadow, 
and fearful reflections, he binds his events together by threads lyin, 
on life’s surface. His events are not the living brood of a dark ay; 
inighty Power, which spring up on the earth to affright and trou}) 
it. ‘They walk over it in orderly and regular procession ,in mecha: 
ical obedience to the marshalling hand of their Choregus. 'T| 
highest poetical conception of incident or story may be illustrate) 
out of the oid Greek Fable, by the terrific passions cast into huma 
breasts from the hands of avenging deities—by the overhanging fa: 


His | which pursues the steps of CEdipus, guiding him in its darkness ty 
_Some- | unwilling crime—by the decrees which enjoin Orestes to the act ¢: 
Not that | worldly retribution, and then punish him in its fulfilment. 


These 


there is any deficiency of improbable causes upon occasion, either, dark dim visions of the world of man, which show him living in po: 


remance and the news of the next parish. 


bat there is no:principle or consistency—an incongruous mixture ef in intelligible sufferings, and in part under unintelligible agenties, 


they exaggerate his condition, show it at least in the colours in whic 


Perhaps the very best parts of Mr. Crabbe are unconnected passa- it appears to the troubled and awful imagination. ‘They shew tly 
ges, descriptions, anecdotes, or character which is drawn under | strong-limbed mariner tossing on the billows which he buffets, whi 





nel on the highway in advance about half a mile off, to give notice, 


i 
} 


tons, sent all his own money to his parents, informing them at the | 


. one purpose, and dispatched—like the landlady who died holding; ing in their eddies, living yet by the struggles of his human streng!! 
in case of an overwhelming force appearing. Spatolino, having | her keys, where one conception carries the writer through, before | but unknowing at what moment he may be dashed in pieces, 
made a fair division of the spoil to raise the courage of his compan- | he has got time to grow cold upon it. There certainly is a want of | swallowed up, and discovering, by the lightnings that blaze ove: 


depth of mind in the mind of this poet—of thought. 


What can be | him, nothing but the sea on which he is tempest-driven. 


The I:- 


same time, that for the future they should be released from misery, | thrown offat once is done well, but what goes further is incomplete. | bles of Shakspeare, as they appear in his works, are created in im 
There is neitherthe fulness of nature, nor the fulness of an artist’s| gination, and hold a middle place between this fearful Causation, : 


as he would ever bear in mind the beings who gave bim Lirth. 
{To be concluded. ) | 
<<a | 
CHARACTER OF CRABBE, WORDSWORTH, | 
AND BURNS. | 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—Conlinued from our last. | 


Our pen has got, what may perhaps to some appear rather a ram- | 
bling sort of way of its own—yet probabl,, we kcep as close to the | 
main road of our argument as the Jolters. We have been throwing | 
out a few hints—desultory, but not disconnected—on the strong ten-| 
dency of the spirit of this age, in this country, to think for itself— | 
beginning, after our fashion, with a view of the subject seemingly not | 
very important—and descending very low for illustrations—and then | 
gradually and naturally rising to more serious speculation—and touch- 
ing ° the general condition and prospects of the great body of our | 
people. 

Now, we are thus led pleasantly to a point, from which we had in- | 
tended to begin, on the very first dip of our pen into the dolphin— 


as the subjects of fictitious cemposition with a moral aim, scope, and 

tendency. Not to go deeply or widely into such thauiry, suffice it to 

say, that there must be, cs ee have been, fnuch of truc grandeur | 

and nobility of nature in those erders of the people, that, omitting 

many other names, have furnished materials forthe very highest pow- 

~ to mould and werk upon—of Crabbe, Burns, Wordsworth, and 
cott. 

The Whigs say they are distinguished by their enlightened love of 
the people. If so, we area Whig. But an enlightened love of the 
people may be shown in many other ways than by advocating Annu- 
al or Triennial Parliaments, wishing to extend Suffrage till it be al- 
most universal, founding Mechanical Institutions, pulling down Hos- 
pitals, and abolishing the Poor Laws. It may be shown by studying 
their character, and holding it up to affection and admiration, in 
works of which a delight in the virtues that adorn their condition is 
the life and the soul. Now, most men of genius who have been 
Whigs,—and bigoted as we fear we are in politics, we do not deny 
that men of genius there have been, who have at least been but in- 
different Tories—have been too highly aristocratical, to stoop to em- 
ploy their genius on such yulgar subject-matter as the Poor. It seein- 
ed as if the smoke of their cribs and cabins came offensively “ between 
the wind and their nobility.’ We may be wrong—and if so, we hope 
and do not fear, that some Whig magazine or newspaper will have 
the kindness to set us right—but we cannot help thinking that yonr 
Tory man of genius has generally had the warmest side towards the 
lower orders—has shewn himself, in his representation of human life, 
nrost familiar at the Farmer's Ingle, and in the Shepherd’s Shieling. 
and even in the Workshop or Dwelling house of the Artificer. Mr. 
Crabbe, we think, is a Whig—Wordsworth and Scott are Tories. 


composition, but a baldness and a fortuitous concatenation. 


For our | the ordinary realities of life. They are realities half-shadowed. 'T 


own part, we often and often feel, in reading Crabbe, that had he | stories of Crabbe are on the other extreme point of the line. H 


known more about the matter, he would have drawn his pen through 
many ofhis very ablest compositions, from beginning to end, saying. 
“This seemed to me to be all true, but I now see that it is all false,’ 
For the whole imagery, and much of the sentiment of a poem, may 
be true to nature ; and yet, either the absence of presence of some- 
thing may utterly vitiate it, and render it libellous. ‘The poet who 
composes coolly from cool observation—and Mr. Crabbe seems to us 


to be such a poet—will be much more apt to overlook and to fall into ; ——— 
blunders, omissions, mistakes, and errors, than the poet, whose quiet| INSTITUTIONS 


eye, (such as Wordsworth for instance,) not unwetchful of his breth- 
ren, sees where the noblest harvests are to be reaped, while “it 
broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 

It is one bold and generous enterprise of genius to draw poetry 
from the ordinary lives of ordinary men, It is trusting in the depth 
and power of nature to believe, that even in such life her spirit is 
not extinct nor suppressed, that it can be found there, and draw forth 


. ‘ | into expressi ane “re is “sy > alive ive iis ius 
namely, to the consideration of what are culled the Lower Orders, | paar: wer and that there is a sympathy alive to receive its just 
; we 


|'This Wordsworth has done nnder the guidance of philosophic 


This Barns did- by the impulse of native genius. 





Pa | 
| 
; 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


causes of events are sedulously chosen out of the most intelligibi 
and incontestable realities: and he makes the current of buman /i 
run yet shallower than it appears even to the undiscerning eves 

ordinary experience. 


BIIGHAMD, 








FOR THE INSTRUCTION Ci 
THE LOWER CLASSES. 

[We copy the following article from Bell’s Weeekly Messencer, | 
the subject of the projected London University. 'T’o its sentimenis 
with regard to absence of religious instruction, we fully subseril 

and it is with a view of giving currency to them that we are mail 
induced to transfer the article to our columns; but we at the sani 
time beg to disclaim any participation in the illiberality maniteste: 
towards our fellow subjects north of the Tweed.}. 

We have always been a friend to the Mechanic Institutions wh.ct 


thought. "Mhic Caunhh too has done—almost unwillingly as it might | are now so common 1n the kingdom, and we are‘much disposed | 
seem—when the strong conceptions of his working mind have. car! applaud those publications which are new weekly issued for |! 


ried him away for a litde while from his bare delineations of reality. 
For the ordinary view that has reigned in Mr. Crabbe’s composition 
of poetry, might seem to be that words and numbers might make any 
thing into verse ; and not that higher view which seems to prevail in 
Burns and Wordsworth, that the spirit of delineation m»y make any 
thing into poetry. What does indeed lie in common life—what it 
can yield to poetry—what it may bear within itself far above poetry 
—no one can tell: nei{ier a town critic of one score. with a brown 


silvery, natural hair. ‘That it will yield materials to poetry such as 


mortal glory of the age. 


it is exalted—almogst universally, 


to be degraded. In Crabbe it often is degraded. Crabbe draws 
the face of things—they draw its spirit. Wordsworth draws the life 
of the people, as a part of that universal nature which he contemplates 
and loves. Burns, as the life which himself has lived ; in which he 
has found his joy and his sorrow: which he loves as his own, as ha- 
ving been that of his forefathers, and which he hopes and trusts, will 
be the life of his children. Crabbe writes of it as an observer, fond 
of criticizing, and somewhat inclined to disparage. If we should 
doubt for a moment the truth of Wordsworth’s pictures, as pictures 





Now, much as we admire Mr. Crabbe’s extraordinary talents for ob- 
servation and description, we eannot for our souls love and venerate 
him asa poet, as we love and venerate Scott and Wordsworth. Burns 
was Whiggish—but that is nothing to the purpose, fér he was himself 
4 poor man and proud—and pride and poverty will make a Whig of 
the only and dutiful son of a father believing in the divine right of 
kings. Besides, he had not become a Whig, when at the plough tail 
he wrote the Saturday Night, and the Address to the Daisy—and du- 
xing the composition of his love lyrics, he was a manifest Tory. Let 
us say a few words, then, about Crabbe, and Burns, and Wordsworth, 
‘and Seott~not with the view of illustrating this whim of ours about 
Whig and Tory poets, but simply by way of whiling away a fireside 
hour or two with some general discussion of their comparative merits. 
Crabbe is a writer of masculine genius, who, on whatever he touch- 
es, leaves marks of a vigorous hand, It may be said, that he seldom 
tally treats asubject. He tells astory ; he carries through his narra- 
tive right forward, from beginning to end. ‘This the reader can de- 





pend apon. But that he will draw out the resources of his subject, 
that he wit) bring out into fulness of effect its mournfulness, its beauty, 
its ar, or even its bitterness and indignation, this is not 
to be cou on, What parts will be given with detail, a tedious 
dialogue, ora anguish—w hat will be wrought with poetical 
wolouring, a indifference, or of importance, to 


the whole—of this ‘ean anticipate nothing. Heis on no 
certainty with his author, til athingis done. A. defect, surely ; since 
great part of the whole effect of poetry lies in continually raising and 
fulfilling expectation. 
_ Two features of Mr. Crabbe’s poetry seem chiefly to characterize 
it in popular opinion. He is regarded as a poet having great acquain- 
tance with the gealities of ordinary life; and as a writer, making his 


of reality, still we could not question his right to make them what 
they are; and such imaginary representations of men in his scenes of 
|nature, seem fit inhabitants of those scenes. If the character be 


le - . . 
| ide], the elements of the character are in nature. But there is far 


| 





) 
| 





! 
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instruction of the lower orders, in philosophy, science, and the 1 
chanic arts. ‘There is, perhaps, a good deal of pretension in thes 
books, and in the plan itself, and they will not altogether, we app! 
hend, answer their purpose. These weekly lectures are very abstru: 
they are written with little elegance or illumination of style, « 
present science (which, in its elements, is always difficult and wit! 
out attraction) in a very uncouth dress. But the attempt is ceria.u) 
praiseworthy, and we trust it will answer the purpose of the Boo!- 


curled wig, nor a country minister of fourscore years, with smooth, | sellers. 


We cannot, however, extend the like good wishes to the London 


would not have been expected till genius produced them, we row | University ; for, though no one can wish better to the interest « f th 
know as a fact of our late literature, and a fact that will be tothe im- | great majority of the inhabitants of London than ourselves—al 


though we have, as we may truly say, a direct interest in tl 


Now, observe, that in what is drawn from the life of the people, }education, and in the active curiosity and habits of reading to wu 
it is not to be said that life is to be exalted. In Wordsworth, indeed, | such an education leads, we must be allowed to express our ! 
In Burns it is sometimes—but | decided opinion against the necessity and utility of this Metropolit# 
generally not. This much, however, scems certain,—it ouglit never | College,—which is now, we think, at a stand, or, at least, somes! 


in the wane. Asa means of diffusing science, it is.a piece of que” 
ery. Asa corporate body, oreven as a large assemblage of ™*” 
united together in a pursuit and profession above all others preg’ +" 
with self-conceit and presumptuous arrogance, it will be full of ui! 
ger to the established institutions of the country. _ 
In the first place, the very character and professed ol:jects 0! °° 
a University, its mode of institution, and the fundamental princ) 
upon which it professes to open and to proceed, is contrary (0 |" 
very nature of a University, or Collegiate Institution. Wet " 
fact, is a suitable notion of a University? 
A University is a Civil Institution for the purposes of educét! 
the Members of a State for the Learned Professions, and for the 1! 
and Ecclesiastical Orders of the community, and patronized #! 


| more than this in that poetry of Wordsworth devoted to the deline-| protected by the State, because the principles of education sre 7“ 


| ation of humble life. 


larging capacity, the growing power, the unfolding sensibilities, into 
which a strong sympathy has infused new energies of life. 
| With respect to 4 we have simple belief—and are satisfied. 
He writes with a genial fervour of love—with a beating heart. The 
tide of life which rolled in his veins flowed through his song. Yet 
his genius, too, has cast its owu lights upon that picture. There are 
touches there which were not borrowed from nature, and peoplings 
of fancy in the midst of acknowledged realities. Every one who 
reads, feels that he is not moved merely, softened, amused by the re- 
presentatives of living nature, but that he is borne along in an unison 
of feeling and thought with the poet himself. He feels himself 
elate in new strength, while he accompanies the steps of the fine, 
free, bold, rustic genius, ranging its own heights, or searching the se- 
cret paths that lead to its own beloved haunts of peculiar and appro- 
i inspiration. Or our patriotic heart leaps within us when we 
00 
“ On him, who walked in glory and in joy, 

| Following his plough upon the mountain side.” 

As to Crabbe, if we believe, it is often just what we try not to do. 





{ 
| 





For it is not enough to say, that he has drawn | formable with the Government and Constitution of the cou!) 
with love and reverence that natural lite of man which he has so) and, beeause such education assists the due progress of Govern" 
earnestly contemplate¢—but in the midst of his pictures his own pre-| and its daily administration. 
sence is felt. And his reader does not go on, without feeling himself | Institution of the State, recognising its establishments, und ; 
| bound continually in dearer love to him who has opened up for him | its course of education towards maintaining and upholding the 6 
the secrets of his own spirit, without recognising in himself the en-| vernment and its Orders. 


A University, therefore, is hs Ye 
dirce=n 


Upon what principle, therefore, ¢a” 
State be called to patronize, or even allow, a confederacy of Tee" 
ers and Lecturers, who profess to have no reference to, or connes*’ 
with, the establishments of the country, but systematically pul” 
of their view the first and principal of our civil and religious 
tutions? What right has such a confederacy to the appellatio?’ 
the public and civil appellation of a University; that is to “*), 
be considered asa part of the State, and a Member of the Uree™ 
the Realin? We have lived, however, too long to found argut™ < 
upon mere words, and upon a mere inconsistency between the - 
and its appellation. Our main assertion is tbis,—that sucli @2 : 
tution cannot be friendly either to the Church—to the ancient # 
established Universities—nor to the State itself. And avely™ 
words will, we think, make this appear. . 
As regards the €hurch, the principles of this Scottish conic 
racy,—this Lancaster College,—this “Sirkbeck University, 8°: © 
the system of education shall be wholty and systematically indit ; 
to all religious instruction altogether ; that the name of reiigio? *" 
never he mentioned, and that Jew, Turk, Infidel, and Scotch }*. 
rers, shail all be equally welcome, and enjoy a perfect eq" 
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Now, let us ask any one acquainted with the human heert, and 
with the certain course of human habits and feelings, what vill nece- 
sarily be the state of mind, of feelings, af habits, as to religion, of 
the youth so educated, so systematically taught to regayd all religion 
as a matter of pertect indifference ? 

Iu what we daily and hourly see amongst ourselves, in Cur own 
warehouses and workshops, in this great metropolis, what kind of 
youths do we find those to be, who have been brovght up in a total 
neglect of all religious duties—of Sabbath Worship, and of any 
prayer, either public or private? Do we, in a word, ever find any 
one religious, or giving religion a thought, anless they have been 
educated in it, and to it, from chitdhona? Does not the daily ex- 
perience of life show, that God, in the distribution of his blessings | 
always acts by aiding, assisting, and co-operating with second mez, ns 
and that religious iustruction by parents is the secondary means 
which his wisdom has appojated to continue religion to ov” children. ; 

In short, we fee} it unnecessary to argue with any leaeth now up-| 
on this subject, orto say more than to recall to mew ry the positive 
commands <a our Scriptares to teach children U. fear of God.—to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of piety. ‘ 

But according to this University Syste’ y, this Scotch Fducation 
Manufactory, every one is to be leit t*, himself. “No, you say, to 
their Parents. But, when parents *end their children to school or to 
tho University, such school or University becomes their instructors, 
and the parents deem it unnCf essary to occupy themselves any long- 
vr in their instruction. Le us not be deceived by words,—let us 
remember only what ds%iy passes in our own houses and families ; 
and let us think, and “uik seriously, what will be the state of our 
children under sua instructors. Not only the disuse and mere ab- 
sence of all relicious subjects, but a systematic indifference and con- 
tempt tower ds it legibly written in the very principles of the system. 

As to .ne Spirit with which this Owen University, this Lanark Col- 
lege, with its Scotch Chancellor, and Vice-Chancellor, will regard 
the ancient Universities of the realm, isita matter of doubt for a mo- 
ment, how a drove of prating and conceited Professors, lecturing on 
ie principles and practice of carpentry, the friction of wheels, and 
ihe laws of the universe, will regard the quiet and noiseless science 
of their competitors at Cambridge ? which every year (every single 
year without exception) produces, not one or two, but a long list of | 
imen, and those very young men, not exceeding two or three and| 
twenty years of age, in comparison with whom their highest professor 
would be but a school-boy. Has Glasgow or Edinburgh one man, 
even one, Who could stand a comparison with the first wrangler of 
any year at Cambridge?’ And does Mr. Brougham himself know 
what mathematics and science are, when he talks so fluently of ren- 
dering labouring mechanics mathematicians by his London Universi- | 
ty? He might as well, indeed, with much more hope of success, | 
make a London University for lawyers. 

In a word, we wish well to every thing which ean add to human 
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projector performed a mile’ of ground over a very heavy road, in 
two minutes and three quvartes; and on the camth de , several other 
miles in three minutes e¢ch. This was done between Bristol and 
Mariborough. At avother time, he says he beat a London Stage 
Coach, in a distance, of ten miles, by no less than twenty-five minutes. 
Moreover, as, altlough by the assistance of the brace lines, bis kites 
work perfectly’ wet with a side wind, it is impossible for them to 
work again’ the wind, and consequently not easy for a traveller to 
§° 4 JOUCey With them, and come back (the wind remaining in the 
same ‘uarter) in the same day—to obviate every difficulty, the in- 
venror has added a platform to the back of his Kite-carriage, upon 
¥ hich a@ pair of horses are carried along with the traveller! remain- 
ing at all times fresh and in order, ready tobe harnessed and set to 
work, in case the wind should tall, or veer round, or any other ac- 
cident should make the ministry of such animals necessary !—'These 
are the sort of speculations that every now and then make Mr. Po- 
cock’s narrative a little staggering. 

The power of a kite twelve feet high, witha wind blowing at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, is as much our author says, as aman of 
moderate strength can stand against. Larger kites of course would 
have their power in proportion. 

Beyond drawing carriages [ By the way, how admirably these en- 
gines would do to tow canal boats?], Mr. Pocock, as we have alrea- 
dy observed, looks that his kites shall be useful in propelling ships in 
calm weather This expectation is founded upon the following 
fact ;—Experiments have shown, he says, that when a dead calm ex- 
ists upon the level or surface of the sea—at the height of 150 feet in 
the air, a current of wind is often running at the rate of sixteen miles 
an hour. By elevating his kite in due time, the voyager would have 
the advantage of this breeze, while those ships unprovided would 
lie like logs upon the water, with their sails flapping. 

In cases of shipwreck, upon a lee-shore, nothing of course would 
be more easy than to send a rope or a grappling iron to the top of a 
cliff by the same sort of conveyance: but should it be deemed more 
expedient at once to send a person on shore, he may be borne” the 
author says “ above the bursting billows, and alight, like a messenger 
of = trom the flood,” upon the cliff or beach, as the case may be! 
In fact, he adds, if it so happened that female passengers or children 
were in the vessel so situated—* what mode could be so desirable us 
to swing them securely in a hammock or cot, and thus transport 
them above the foaming billows, and land them dry shod on the 
shore?’ And again, “these kites having power to elevate one in 
the air,” might be of the highest use in military service: as from 
such “ flying observations, all the movements and manceuvres of an 
army might be distinctly marked.” 

As this particular portion of Mr. Pocock’s plan is the most curious } 
and surprising, we regret that he has not been more careful in com- 
municating the details of bis experiments with respect to if. He | 
pledges himself, in distinct terms, that the thing—that that sort of 
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hets as to time, some backing Cuftis to win in half an hour, others 
in 45 minutes, and a great majority in less than an hour. ' 

After fighting 15 rounds it was as clear that Tisdale had not now 
a chance, although still ready to renew the battle ; his face was dread- 
fully disfigured, and several gaping wounds showed the severity of 
his punishment. At last Jack Randall said he should not fight again, 
in which his backer acquiesced, and Dick was proclaimed the con- 
queror. He was immediately carried out of the ring on Josh Hud- 
son’s shoulders, and ‘'isdale was conveyed to his chaise. 

Just as the battle had terminated, and a hat had been thrown up 
for a second fight, for a purse, a curious scene was presented. While 
several persons of all ranks were collected within the ropes, deba- 
ting whether they should remain for the expected sport, or prudently 
toddle towards home, Mr. Swabey, the magistrate M Union-hall ; the 
Rev. Mr. Gresset, a mvgistrate of Bucks; two Friends, with capa- 
cious broad brims, and some constables, entered the ring. They 
were at first considered merely as amateurs, and in a very short time 
would have been called upon to contribute their mite towards the 
intended snbscription ; but their business was soon made known; for 
Mr. 8. seizing a gentleman connected with the public press by a lux- 
uriant cloth cape or tipet, which hung over his shoulders to protect 
him from the rain—declared his intention to take him prisoner, as a 
person active in promoting a breach of the peace; and one whom, 
from the respeciability of his appearance, it was fit to make an ex- 
auple of, as a terror to all other fistic amateurs. In vain did the 
“Knight of the Quill” protest that he was in no way concerned in 
promoting a breach of the peace, and that he was a mere spectator ot 
the sports. The worthy Magistrate was inexorable ; a couple of 
constables were called, to whose custody he was consigned, anil 
thus escorted, he was marched, amid the sympathies of his co-offend- 
ers, from the scene of action to the Bush Inn at Staines. On his ar- 
rival there, Mr. Swabey, in his magisterial capacity, proceeded to 
take informations against him, and the witnesses were cailed to depose 
to his high crimes and misdemeanours; while he, poor fellow, ex- 
pected nothing less than being sent to the Tower as a stete criminal. 
To his great joy, however, the first two persons who appeared to de- 
pose to his prejudice were the worthy Friends to whom we have al- 
luded ; and these ‘‘men of peace” were about to affirm to his guilt, 
when Mr. 8. felt himself under the necessity of rejecting their evi- 
dence, as inadmissible in a criminal case, unless upon oath. This 
was a poser; but there was a chance still, and the Rev. Mr. G. was 
called on to give his evidence ; but he, untortunately, for the object 
of the worthy Magistrate, was as little available as the gentlemen 
with the broad trims—for he cou!d only swear to the prisoner's being 
on the field at the time he came up. He had not seen the previons 
breach of the peace, nor could he bear testimony to any thing which 
was in contemplation. ‘This was a complete “tye up,” as Jack 
Groggins would sey; and if any thing were wanting to increase the 
dilemma of Mr: Swabey, it was the declaration of the alleged offen- 


virtue and happiness. But this Lay London University will admin- | elevation—has been done; and that “ his daughter, who earnestly | der, that he had not attended as a promoter or abettor of the amuse- 


ister to neither of these great ends. It will bring the conceit of the 
modern Athens into the midst of us, and will teach so many to talk 
and dispute, that we shall have none to work. We shall have as ma- 
ny lecturers as labourers, and the tutors and professors will be as trou- 
blesome in our families as were the Jesuits in old times, The mis-| 
chief will begin with our sons, and perhaps, as the lectures are to be 
public, will extend to our wives. A plain man will have a Scotch | 
reason assigned to him against every thing he proposes ; there will be | 
an end of all peace and quietness, and what is worse, of all admitted | 
principles in truth and morals. Mr. Brongham and Mr. T. Camp-| 
bell are very eloquent, and doubtless very learned men, but we shall 
repent it, if we bring them intothe Common Council, and ask their | 
advice how we shali educate our sons and apprentices. | 
—— 
NAVIGATION IN THE AIR. | 

We noticed a short time since in the scientific department of our | 
Magazine, the project of a gentleman of the name of Pocock, a 
schoolmaster of Bristol, for propelling a species of wheel carriage by 
means of the power of kiles. An experiment made with this eaar- 
volan!, some mouths back, near Wirldsor, in which it overtook and 
outstripped the carriage of the Duke of Gloucester (his Highness 
chancing to pass the same way) was noticed at the time, by several, 
London and provincial papers; and Mr. Pocock has now published y 
a quarto book in explanation of his invention, interspersed with, 
plates—some exhibiting men flying in the air at the tails of kites— | 
others, ships at sea and stranded, sending messengers to shore by | 
them—others, still, carriages drawn over hill and dale by them— 
which horsemen riding ventre a terre, as the French describe it, are | 
wiable to overtake ; altogether a work as wild and eccentric as some | 
persons will consider the discovery itself. 

The objects—that isto say, the more important objects—to which 
Mr. Pocock finds his invention particularly applicable, are three in 
number: the propelling of ships in calm weather at sea; the draw- 
ing of carriages by land; and the elevating of individuals to enor- 
mous heights in the air, for the purposes of observation, escalade of 
iortresses, crossing of rivers, or any other acts for which such an ex- 
alted location may be considered available. All these works, he as- 





sures the public, have been experimentally accomplished by the Kites; | 


and although the author himself admits that some of his accounts 
lave been thought a little strange by people not habitually ineredu- 


lous, yet there is considerable curiosity in the steps by which his in- 
} 


vention has been brought to its present state, as well as approved | ; n | 
| choose to sit in the boxes of the theatre; and, if you do this, you | 


lose your dividend—for no manager cau pay the rent. The case, thus, | 
which ever way itis arranged, isa difficult one: for the annual sale | 
, complete success. In the year 1823, frequent complaints were made 
gain as their annual dividend—and, perhaps, may be considered the! by the public of the bald and meagre reports of public meetings, 
more certain gain of the two. Now, if they insist upon their right, | 
Mr. Price thteatens to diminish the interest of their capital; for, Le | appeared in the Irish journals. Indeed there was one journal (the 
says, he cannot, atthe present rent, keep open the theatre: and, if) Dublin Morning Post) which excluded all Catholic reports from its 


truth in many of the results which he describes to have been obtain- 
ed from it. 
Mr. Pocock informs us that having, when a boy, conceived some 


notions of the probability of making the drawing power of a kite ap- | 
" J * . . . bees ° ° * . 
plicable to useful purposes in life, it became an object with him, of 


course, in the first place, to try to what extent the force of the engine 


in question could be carried. With this view, he conceived the idea | 


of procuring tivo paper kites; and ftying up the first until it would 
tarry no more string, he then tied the end of the first kite string, to 


iY - . . . . 
the back of the second kite; and Jetting that up with its own length | 
% cordage, he soon discovered that by adding file efler kite in this! 


manner, an almost indefinite extent of power and elevation might 
be obtained. Encouraged by having fixed this principle, he proceed- 
ed in his labours; making a variety of improvements almost iimme- 
diately in the construction and management of his kites; such as 
building them jointed, in order that when of a large size they should 


* More portab!e; coveriag them with linen instead of paper. that | 


they might be proof against the weather; and, particularly, furnish- 
ing them with three cords (independent of the main, or drawing 


Siting) called brace lines, the elfect of which was to regulate their | 


P9IWer when elevated, and to direct their course, without being left 
Cutirely at the. diserction of the wind, through the atmosphere; un- 


til. ¢ ‘ . ° . , 
tl, at length, having further constructed a ewrriage peeniiarly adap- 


ted to the application of his new impulse, he arrived so far at success | 


as to be able upon ordinary roads to perform journeys at the rate oi 

twenty miles an hour; and to outstrip, as has already been stated, on 

one occasion, the carriage of the Duke of Gloucester, with his Royal 

itighness's postilions, (as he says) putting their horses to the gal- 
»p. 

For a full account of many strange matters that oecurred in the 
Course of the inventor's experiments, our readers must consult the 
book itself: but*the practicability of impellinga carriage along a com- 
mon road by the aid of kites certainly seems established beyond all 

oubt. On one trial, on the 8th January in.the present year), the 


| for any applicant, who does not, by purchasing a ticket for the night, 


claimed from him the daring honour, was the first Aeropleust.” Still 

this is all the account we have of what hasbeen effected in the way of | 
actual ascension into the air, while the notices of experiments upon | 
terra firma are given with the greatest possible amplitude and parti- 

cularity. 

For the present, however—certainly regretting the absence of in- 
formation upon this material point, and also that his work generally is 
written in a style which makes it difficult to distingnish sometimes 
whether he is in jest or earnest—we must leave Mr. Pocock and his 
invention ; not st al! prejudicing our right to return to the discussion 
of bis operations hereafter. As the thing stands, what has been done 
is very amusing, and displays great ingenuity ; but we rather doubt 
the possibility of applying the power to any purposes beyond those | 
of diversion. When the public, however, shall be possessed of more } 


»9 


ample details as to the extent and result of Miss Pocock 


| body else's “ Aeropleustic” elevotion, we shall then be better qualified 


to otier an opinion upon the probable everitual success of the author's 
project.—London paper. 
— > 
DRURY LANE. 


The approaching commencement of the winter performances 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, has re-opened the dispute between Mr. 
Price and the renters, as to the right of the latter to “ take pla- 
ces,’ upon their “ privilege of admission.” Their custom, as our 
readers will be aware, has been—on particular occasions, when very 
full audiences were expected—to refuse to “keep” or secure places 


at the time of his application, give security to the house that he real- 
ly intends occupying them. ‘The renters’ claim is, that their nightly 
| ** admission of right” is entitled to be held equivalent in value to any 
inightly ticket, purchased, and that they have a general right to ev- 
ery privilege which the present payment of admission money can | 
| secure ; and this right, the present manager thinks proper to deny.— 
|The quarrel is a difficult one to adjust, and one which it would hove 





been better never to have made public: because now, however it 


| may be settled, we are afraid the renters must be losers. ‘Their right | 


to every privilege which ready money payment could afford them, 


of their “ right of admission” forms as much a part of the renters’ 


ments of the day, but as a simple reporter for a morning newspaper. 
He was there in the discharge of a duty, and allhe had to do was to 
describe what oceurred, and to leave the Megistracy or the public to 
judge of the fitness of such exhibitions. “ This was horse 0 another 
colour.” and Mr. Swabey at once acknowledged that he was in 
error; but, seeing the prisoner was one of the most respectable of the 
multitade by whom he was surrounded, he thought him the fittest 
person to select for punishment; and he had only to regret that he 
had not secured some wealthy inhabitant of the county, on whom the 
law might take its course. An appeal was made to the feellings ot 
the prisoner, as to the immorality and impropriety of the scene which 
he had witnessed, but he declined all discussions “ under existing 
cireumstances,” althongh, in a preper place, and in the presence of « 
good bottle of wine, oras many more as might be brought to assist the 


s, or any | deliberations, he should have no objection to give his candid opinion 


onso grave a subject. The intended tragedy was thus changed to a 
farce, the prisoner became a free man, and once more breathed the 
air of liberty, while the well-concerted p!an of the honourable Me- 
gistrate and his coadjutors, to strike terror into the ee, fra- 
ternity of Buckinghamshire was, for the want of Dic Curtis's gen- 
eralship completely frustrated. Whether they intend trying the ex- 
periment hereafter, remains to be proved. It is but right to add, that 
these gentlemen behaved with great politeness, and they are cer- 
tainly éntitle@ tothe gratitnde of Curtis’s backers for having post- 
poned their interference till the fight in whielrthey were interested 
was brought to a conclusion. We thinkit improbable they had any 
thing on the event; but itis clear, if they had made their preese 
half an hour sooner, that a good many serious losses would have been 
prevented.—London Paper. 














THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF IRELAND. 
( Concluded. ) 
The next paper to which I shall draw the attention of the reader 
isthe Dublin Morning Register, This is the journal of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the Catholic Association. It-has not been (Ubelieve) morc 


is as clear in law as it is in reason and equity; and no court could| than three years in existence; yet has its pregress.to full maturity 
entertain a doubt, we apprehend, upon the question fora moment ;} been completed within so singularly short a period. Mush of the 
bat Mr. Price nonsuits our legal mediation, for he says—You (the | ssiecess of the 
renters) are 1400 in number; if you insist upon your right to secure | political feeling, of the intensity of which its conductors availed 
places, you can more than fi!l all the places in which the people | themselves; but more of that success may be attributed to its pos.tive 


merits as the organ of a party. The Register was certainly the first, 
and, fora time, the only paper which made the.attempt-to introduce 
the English system of reporting into Ireland—and, I must say, with 


and particularly of the meetings of the Catholic assemblies, which 


they give their right up, then their admission privilege becomes ade-! columns. ‘lo meet this evil, as well as to arouse the country into a 


much the less. The poor renters thus stand ina predicament direct- 
ly the reverse of that of Macbeth between his wives; for either horn 
of the dilemma seems almost e yually sure to impale them. As the 
proverb, however, in all cases of doubt, particularly directs our at- 
tention to the Lird in hand, we should hardly recommend them to 
wave the privilege of their free tickets. 

-_——- 
PUGILISM.---THE BEAKS OUTDONE. 


Fight belweea Curlis and Tisdale. 

| This battle took place on Friday, near the Exham Race Course in 

the County. Bucks. 

Shortly ‘before one, Tisdale entered the ring accompanied by his 
second and bottle-holder, Jack Randall and Bill Cropley. Curtis 

| came forward in ten minutes afterwards, accompanied by Josh Hud- 

| son and Young Dutch Sam. 


At two minutes after one they were conducted to the scratch, when | 


| the superior strength and height of Curtis became visible to all, w hile 
the admirable symmetry of his frame produced a general feeling of 
admiration. There were appearances of a slight rash on his back, 
but im every other respect he was as perfect asarace-horse. ‘Tisdale 
also looked well as_to condition; but the contrast in point of mus- 
cle, and other requisii es, fully justified the partiality which existed in 
favour.of his opponent. Rrevious to setting-to, there were many 


teriorated property, which will sell annually in the market for so| participation and coneert with the leaders of the Association in 


\towa, the Morning Register was started; and it has well and truly 
performed its purpose. Its reports were not‘less ample than accu- 


|rate; and it its leading articles were not always strictly in accor- 


| danee with the most fastidious taste, they were always pregnant 
| with a large cargo of Irish indignation and truly Popish feeling. True, 
i the epithets of ** Parple Goulbourn,” and “ Orange Rufliavism,” and 
|«« Parson Darby Graham,” sound somewhat queer in this Christian 
leouatry; but im Ereland these things are no way eimiss; and they 
| had their effeet—for there was not a Catholic clergyman, from Doc- 
| tor Doyle down to Father O’Muiligane, the curate of Shanagolden, 
| who did not take in the paper. . 

| ‘The next of the lrish morning papers to whieh I shall call the at- 
itention of the reader, will be the Morning Post. This Journal has 
‘ been in being about twelve or fourteen years, and was originated in 
| consequence of the cessation of what were then called the “ day- 
notes.” These day-netes were nothing more nor less than fifty ox 
sixty small slips of paper, on which were printed all the mercantile 
| advertisements fora week to come. This is now the practice in 
Paris, the petites affickes of which city are similar to whet the Dub- 
lin “day-notes” were. It was discovered, however, at Dublin. that 
the more convenient practice would be to print these notes on onc 
large sheet of paper; and when this undertaking was achieved, it 
was conceived that some portion of this sheet might be devoted to 
news. Hence the origin of the Morning Post, which, though it has 
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always borne the character of a mercantile paper, and been patron- 
ized by the advertisements of the commercial world, has neverthe- 
less, on many occasions, assumed a bold political tone; and, indeed, 
the leadership of a particular, though not very numerous party in 
Ireland—I mean the Radicals. ‘The articles which have appeared 
in the Morning Post have been more distinguished by nerve and bre- 
vity than by elegance ; and they certainly Cesarme all the praise and 
gain which consistency can confer on public writings. On many 
topics merely local, and in the discussion of which local interests 
alone were involved, the Morning Post has been perhaps the most 
useful print in Dublin; and we need but refer to its files to find the 
many vigorous and successful exertions it has made against the abus- 
es of the toll-system, and the grand array of corporate exactions. 
Of late, however, I believe the Morning Post has not been so popu- 
lar, or had so large a sale, chiefly in consequence of its very deter- 
mined hostility to a certain popular Catholic leader; but, in truth, I 
am bound to record that its devotion to the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in the abstract is very apparent; and I do not know 
whether even now it does not sell as many numbers as any other 
morning paper. 

Saunders’s News Letter is the last of the Dublin morning papers, 
and the least worthy of note. In many respects it resembles that 
very washer-woman-like journal,the London Morning Herald. Like 
the Herald, Saunders affects to have no political opinions, and to be 
quite neutral; but, like the Herald too, it is always to be found ad- 
vocating every measure opposed to freedom and liberality ; and it is 
the chosen champion of Orangeism, Protestant ascendancy, and the 
Dublin corporation. Nevertheless, Saunders drives a profitable 
trade. There never is an original article in his columns; but they 
abound with advertisements: and there is not a cadet,* from Con- 
naught to Cape Clear, who does’not pay his 5s. 5d. for an affiche, 
containing all the many mental as well as bodily qualifications of 
the advertiser. These, with the array of horses and carriages to be 
sold, houses to be let, and matters lost and found, vouchsafe unto 
the proprietor, in all their various alternations, an abundant quantity 
of meat, and drink, and raiment; and Mr. Potts is, in consequence, 
“‘aman well to do in the world.” 

Among the three-day journals, the Dublin Evening Post takes the 
first rank; and I doubt if there be many journals in the great me- 
tropolis better conducted. The Post is a paper received with tradi- 
tionary reverence by the liberal gentry and substantial yeomen 
throughout Ireland; and it must be confessed that its character for 
honesty, ability, and devotion to its party remain unquestioned, as 
indeed they are unquestionable. In the stormiest periods of Irish 
history, the Post was under the direction of Father Taafe, the author 
of a History of Ireland, a man of unquestioned patriotism, and— 
what was considered as valuable in those days—‘ most poteat in pot- 
ting.” But, however settled were the political sentiments of Taafe, 
his religious opinions appear to have been worn loosely ; for, whe- 
ther from necessity or caprice, he abandoned the profession of the 
Catholic religion, and became a parson, with the appendages of £40 
perannum in money, and a sum untold of obloquy and disgrace. 
The public affection, which had so fondly lingered over even the 
errors of the priest, became diverted from the apostate; and he was 
now assailed with as much ignominy as he had been formerly cares- 
sed with gross and deluding flattery, The shock was too much to 
bear. Taafe sought consolation in the fascination of the wine-cup, 
but foundit only in death. The conduct of the Dublin Evening Post 
now devolved on its printer, the celebrated John Magee, of whom so 
many anecdotes are related in Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of 
his Own Times. Magee was full of shrewdness and eccentricity ; 
and, coming from Welfast—at this period the focus of republicanism 
—his political opinions were above suspicion. He was, however, a 
martyr to his fidelity ; for he underwent many prosecutions, institut- 





individuals was set in detail before the mera re intercourse 
invaded—and no tie held sacred-which binds man to man, or society 
together. ‘This was the system patronised by the Orangemen o1 Ire- 
land and the dignitaries of the church by law established. ‘To the 
church and the public functionaries, the Mail is indebted for success. 
The poor parson contributed the efforts of his pen, the rector his sub- 
scription, and the bishop his patronage. The Customs and Excise, 
the Ordnance and Castle, the police and constabulary, were all put 
under contribution ; and where the individuals coa:ld singly not af- 
ford to take the paper, clubs were instituted for the purpose of. nour- 
ishing discontent against the government, and a salut ary hatred of po- 
pery, the priests, and the Catholic Association. It is: a singular coin. 
cidence, however, that almost all the diatribes against the Catholic re- 
ligion were written by persons of that persuasion, or who had tormer- 
ly belonged to it; and that the editor of the obnoxious journal was 
himself a Papist! ; 

Although I differ altogether trom the Mail in principle, and abhor 
the practices it has pursued, yet justice obliges me to confess that 
many of the articies which have appeared in it were written with 
spirit and gaiety; and it a;pears very thoroughly to understand the 
business of dramatic criticism. It is, however, more than hinted at 
Dublin, that the light articles to which I have made allusion are the 
productions of a gentleman holding a high official situation, and re- 
ceiving a salary of £2,0U0 per annum from the public purse. Persons 
not ill-informed add further, that the person at the head of the Irish 
government is well aware of this fact. 

The atriot, the organ of the government, is but the wreck of what 
it once was. 
the Mail, have tended to the downfall of the Patriot. All its Protes- 
tant readers ceased to subscribe when it became the organ of Lord 
Wellésley’s sentiments. But, in truth, independently of this, the 
Patriot is a dull paper, and has never recovered the loss which it sus- 
tained in the death of Mr. Comerford (a gentleman of the bar,) who 
was formerly the editor. 

Mr. Comerford was a person possessed of rare endowments from 
nature, improved and matured by cultivation. In early life he had 
been educated in France, and took the highest honors at the Sorbonne. 
But the Revolution, which changed so many other things, operated 
powerfully to thwart Mr. Comerford’s original design of entering the 


pery fora wig and gown; for, in these days a Catholic could not be 
called to the bar. His success, however, Was not commensurate with 
his expectations, or indeed his deserts ; and be was forced to recur to 
literature for a livelihood. Hence his connexion with the Patriot, 
whose columns had been for years adorned with the graceful effusions 
of his pen. Yet, although Mr. Comerford was in comparative afflu- 
ence, he was, notwithstanding, an unhappy man, and entertained a 
prescntiment, which threw a shade over the sunshine of his gayest 
hours—that his end would be unbidden and melancholy. This fancy, 
alas ! was too fatally verified by the fact; and the vulgar and super- 
stitious, who are the most numerous in every country, did not fail to 
attribute the fulfilment of the unhappy man’s prophecy concerning 
himself to a just judgment for the abandonment of his early faith. I 
remember to have seen Comerford the morning before his death—it 
was a Saturday; and there is a mournful preciousness about the re- 
collection which makes me recur to it with a sigh. His manner was 
hurried, and there appeared to me somethin wild and supernatural 
in his air. “Ihave had a dream last night,” said he, “ ot the most 
extraordinary nature, and the memory of which agitates me even 


Those causes which have contributed to the success of 


Catholic chnrch. He returned to his native land, and renounced Po- 


— NS 2 cee. 
or should one be engaged in a warm debate, it may prove of consid. 
erable weight to back an opinion with, as there is no with-standin. 
irony of this kind, when judiciously applied—The saucepan too, whe; 
a provident suggestion, how combined are the useful and ornament,; 
init, kow fraught with poetic association! 

‘* The traveller to his journey’s gone, 

* With his saucepan siung behind him.” 
Well, indeed, does the Doctor’s book merit to be called “ The Tre. 
veller’s Oraele.” 

Gentle reader !—In humble imitation of the great original, I be: 
leave to offer a few hints, which, I trust, may tend to the comfort 
convenience, and salety of future pedestrian tourists in Ireland; , 
country rich in every requisite to attract the philosopher or man o; 
taste. I have studied the subjeet tor a considerable length of time 
with a view to avoid overloading the pedestrian, and after mature 
deliberation, I have decided on a Kitt, whieh | think comprises 
every requiste in as small a compass as possible—a complete multun, 
in parvo—(which, being translated, signifies “a whale in a pill-boy” ) 
and f assure the travelier, that in studying his comfort, I have no, 
been inattentive to economy. 

DIKECTIONS.—Imprimis.—Sart trom London for the South o: 
freland (which is decidedly the most beautiful portion of this lang) 
via Bristol, and on your arrival m Cork, endeavour to catch the a¢. 
cent of the people ; to enable you \ do this, put on a pair of brogye,. 
thus_you are at once ona fooling wih the peasantry; prepare j), 
a for a trip tothe Lakes of Kiarney,.and thus equip yory. 
self :— 

As this isa very humid climate, order a waggoner’s frock of sea) 
skin, but direct the hairto be left on. This wih preserve you fron 
heat, wet, and cold; it will cling to you as a friend, and prove a buy 
bear to your enemies from its savage appearance; it will be at onc: 
comfortable and formidable. 

The people of the country being an extremely pugnacious set, pro. 
cure a brass hat, which will effectually protect your head from th, 
descent of a blackthorn, or the percussion of a paving stone ; a man 
of sense will not be deterred from wearing such an article by the sil. 
ly apprehension of having it compared to Don Quixotte’s hea 
piece ; such a man studies comfort and utility more than appearance, 
and will never sacrifice the former to the latter; besides, it wil! an 
swer capitally for a washhand bason, to cook a chop in—as a lamp, 
as—no matter—tor other purposes not at all necessary to mention. 

Get a vast bag made of India rubber cloth, with a running string a 
the mouth it; this, when inflated, makes an excellent well aired bed, 
and is of use another way, which shall be mentioned in its prope: 

















now. I dreamt that I fell into the water, and swam tilll reached the 
bank; when the moon, which hitherto had been hid, was unveiled, 
and disclosed to my view alongside the bank, on which I was ineffec- 
tually clambering, a coffin, on the plate of which my name was writ.” 








ed by the government; and, what was still worse, he had to meet 
the devil in his own court ;—for John Scott, Lord Clonmel, was at 
this period Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Many “keen en- 
counters of the tongue” took place between Lord Clonmel and Ma- 
gee on these occasions, in which the latter was usually the victor. 
in addressing the court in his own defence, Magee had oceasion to 
allude to some public character, who was better knowa by a familiar 
designation. The official gravity of Clonmel! was all agog ; and he, 
with bilious asperity, reproved the printer, by sayin 
we allow no nicknames in this court.”—‘ Very wa 
was the reply. 
After the death of John Magee the elder, the Evening Post became 
the property of John Ma , his son, whose fidelity to his principles 
and his party were but ill-requited. To the memory of this inter- 
ésting and amiable yor:ng man, who perished prematurely from an 
illness contracted during a long imprisonment for a libel on the Duke 
of Richmond, a deep debt of gratitude is due by the Catholics of 
{reland, During the sittings of the old Catholi¢ Board—pending 
the trials of the delegates, when a journal had nothing to hope from 
an ill-compacted party, and every thing to fear from a vindictive and 
incapable government—the Evening Post spoke to the sense and pas- 
sions of the people with an energy and eloquence worthy more du- 
rable record than the unpermanent and fleeting columns of the most 
pope print. But it was not alone by eloquence or passion that 
articles were distinguished. There ran through them a strong 
current of common sense—a depth of thought and profundity of 
acquirement, relieved by a rich vein of wit and satire, of which 
latter weapon the author proved himself to have the entire mas- 


, * Mr. Magee, 
I, John Scott !” 


tery. 

To happy to have it in my power to state, that those talents 
which, at the period I allude to, secured to the Evening Post the 
greatest circulation of any paper in Ireland, still continue to guide it, 
without the compromise of any principle, or the forfeiture of a sin- 
gle friend. Even while I write, the editor labours as Mr. Conway 
in the Catholic Association, and as “‘ Monsieur le Redacteur” at No. 
11, Trinity-street. In both capacities, he has rendered the most em- 
inent services to the Catholic cause; and were I asked to point out 
a man who knows best the temper of the Irish mind, the resourees 
of the soil, the capability of the population, the grievances of the 
country, and the remedies to be applied for its salvation, I would un- 
hesitatingly pointto Mr. Conway. Let me not be understood, how- 
ever, as meaning to convey that the knowledge of Mr. Conway is 
merely local; I am aware it is very various, and not less profound ; 
and ke is perhaps the only editor in Ireland who can discuss, with a 
ready pen and with easy freedom, the complex questions of the cur- 
rency, the corn laws, and all the details embraced under the head of 
political enonomy. 

The evening paper the next in circulation to the Evening Post 
is the Evening Mail. This journal has only been established 
about four years; yet has it, from a strange concurrence of circum- 
stances, risen to maturity in a time incredibly short. When Lord 
Wellesley came to Irelaud, and Mr. Plunkett was appointed attor- 
ney-general, the Ascendanty-men and the Orange-faction began to 
take the alarm, and to withdraw their supportfrom the Patriot, here- 
tofore the Protestant r, and now the supporter of Lord Welles- 
ley’s government. In order the more successfully to accomplish 
these designs, the editor of tlie Patriot was spirited away; and, 
being a needy person, was induced, by the prospect of greater gain, 
anda promise of a share in the Mail,to undertake the conduct of the 
new paper. The government was libelled. collectively and individ- 

, in the most gross and shameless fashion—the private history of 
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* A cafit term for a servant out of place. 








As he concluded these words, I could hardly suppress laughter; but 
I saw that what I thought a vision had indelibly impressed itself on 
his mind, and I went my way. The next morning I walked on the 
Royal Canal, when the first object I beheld was—Comerford a corpse ! 
On the Saturday evening he had dined with Mr. Frederick Edward 
Jones, the then patentee of the theatre royal, and sat late. ‘The night 
was dark and rainy; and, in crossing a small bridge over the canal, 
he slipped his footing and fell in. He must have swam a long way; 
for his body was found nearly a quarter of a mile lower down, with 
his fists firmly clutched in the bank, in the act of clambering up; bat 
the edges were steep and slippery, and his struggles were in vain.— 
With him perished a brilliant genius, and a memory of almost incre- 
dible retention. He spoke French with the idiom and purity of a na- 
tive, and could repeat verbatim some of the speeches of Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, which be had heard in early youth. 
With him, too, vanished the literary reputation of the Patriot, which 
now drags out a miserable existence by the aid of proclamation-mon- 
ey and government advertisements. 

The Jrishman, a paper lately established, is conducted on popular 
principles. Though its reputation for honesty cannot be questioned, 


description of Asiatic eloquence. 

The story of the other three-day and weekly papersin Dublin may 
be briefly told. The Correspondent delights in sesquipedalian sylla- 
bles, and may be read, for aught I know to the contrary, in many lu- 
uatic asylums; I know it is read no where else. The Weekly Free- 
man and the Weekly Register are transcripts of the morning papers 
whose names they bear; and they have a very extensive circulation 
in the provinces. Suflice it to despatch the Marder by saying, that 
Sir Harcourt Lees—Parson, Baronet, and Foxhunter—writes in it 
sundry articles, which would entitle him to high consideration in 
Bedlam or Swift's. Many of the provincial papers are respectable. 
Among others, I would mention the Cork Southern Reporter, the Lein- 
ster Journal, the Carlow Po t, the Connaught Journal, and the North- 
ern Whig: the last mentioned is the organ of the dissenters of the 
north, and is ably and temperately conducted. The journal of George 
ey, the triend of Swift, and Dublin alderman, has lately per- 
ished, 

Ihave now exceeded my space, and given, I hope,a not unfaithful 
—I am sure a very unprejudiced—account of the Press of Ireland. 
| Unquestionably it has much improved of late years; but still, when 
compared with “the brethren of the broad sheet” in this our isle of 
Britain, there is much room for improvement. But the German pro- 
verb tells us, “ Der zeit bringt rosen;” and why should not time also, 
the greatest innovator (as Lord Bacon says,) bring improvement. to 
the Press of Ireland? I shall next take a glance atthe “ Literature 
of Ireland.” 

—=>—- 


SCRAPS BY A SCRIBBLER. 


HINTS TO TOURISTS IN IRELAND. 


My dear Mr. Editor.—By all that’s comfortable, pedestrian, and 
culinary ! Doctor Kitchener is one of the greatest men of this, or any 
other age.—How much does the traveller on foot owe to ene, who 
places him on three walking sticks instead af leaving him to the sup- 
port of a solitary sapling, as heretofore. One stick contains a com- 
pass, to pavect bien from going astray ! surely, taken in a moral point 
of view, this is of inestimable value ; and mamas should never permit 
their sons to journey through France and Italy without a stick of this 
description, otherwise the young gentlemen may be found to stick at 
nothing. Ina second is enclosed a telescope; I need not point out 
the utility of this, in enabling the Tourist to magnify a little—The 
third is a walking stick of iron, with a convenient curve at the end, 
which enables one, in case of attack, to grapple a feotpad with ahook ! 























place; a pillow-case may be worn as a night-cap under the brass hat 
a pair of sheets and a bolster round the neck, cravat fashion, a pillow 
in any convenient place, and a pair of blankets over your flannel 
shirt; so much for bedding. 


I before alluded to the pugnacity of the people. It will be well 


therefore to get a donble-barrelled blunderbuss ; the butt may contain 
a boot-jack, a snuff box, a speakiag trumpet, half a dozen shirts, ; 
gridiron and a pair of skates—load both barrels with battle powde: 
and apple potatoes, or ratilers; depend on it, that nothing so soo 
stops the mouth of a Paddy, as a potatoe. 


As there are many quagmires through the country, called slough, 


be provided with two ash leaping-poles. each twelve feet in length ; 
lash one horizontally across your shoulders, like the yard of a vess! 
when squared, to prevent your being swamped, should you by any 
accident slip into a slough; carry the other in your hand, with « 


boat-hook affixed to one end of it, and a nice little corkscrew on the 
other; take a bag with you, containing wel | pounds of beef ani 
potatoes pounded coquther like pemmican; this, with a gallon ja 
of whiskey, can be comfortably slung to the pole across you 
shoulders. 

By all means, carry a large pair of bellows at your back, whic! 
will serve both to blow your fire, and to cool your brow ; besides you 
can never be out of wind, whilst you retain them. 

Do not neglect to provide a donkey, with a platform on its bac} 
to support a large telescope, a quadrant, (for you must occasions 
ly make observations), and a sun-dial; the natives are very fon’ 
of asking what o’clock it is; when thus questioned you may poin 


)to your ass, and sing “there’s my dial, you may view it '—fol de r 


de rido!”’ 


You must likewise have a pair of panniers attached to the side o/ 


your ass, one to contain a poodle, the other a piper; should you be 


benighted (as you will often be) at a distance from an inn, birouc 
in manner following; halt under a large tree, stand up on your as; 


disengage the panniers, and append that containing the piper to 4 
bough ; hang your poodle on the other side for uniformity’s sake, 
and having suspended your own bag from a bough between the pan- 
nicrs, hop comfortably into it, draw the running string tight about 
your neck, and resign yourself to the influence of balmy sleep, fir: 
ordering the piper to blow, ‘‘ away with melancholy.” Your donkey 


yet its style is verbose and declamatory, and reminds one of Cicero’s| can browse at the foot of thé tree, tethered between your leapin; 


poles, which may be stuck on end in the gronnd for that purpose ; the 
telescope on his back will, you may rest assured, scare away all di 
predators, by its resemblance to a mounted swivel. 
Thus, you may journey, most delightfully, until you arrive at Ki- 
larney. Once there, proceed thus :—March down to the ruined A! 
bey of Mucruss, andit you be fond of antiquities, pocket half a ¢e- 
zen friar’s skulls (you can easily distinguish them) chip off fragmen': 
of the oldest rocks you can find, and copy all the defaced and illes: 
ble inscriptions on the tombstones. Next go down to the lakes 
verge, inflate your large bag, and send the piper and donkey away 0! 
it, lash its mouth to the poodles tail, launch the entire, hop on ityo" 
self, and lose no time till you visit the Eagle’s nest; steer with on 
pole, and should the wind be favourable, hang out a shirt from tie 
other, which lies across your shoulders ; this will aid the progress!" 
motion of your ark, woh airing your shirt. I suppose you now 1! 
mediately under the Eagle’s nest; in that spot oes your piper pla) 
“« Jenny put the Kettle on”—that you may enjoy the echo.—W be" 


he has ceased, fire off your blunderbuss, pee and all, and if you 
gentle traveller! are not astounded by th 


e effect, then amff not 


A WALKING GENTLEMA‘ 








From our Files by the Napoleon: ; 
POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE BATTLE O! 
NAVARINO. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, November 18. 


| ’ The occasion of this battle, as well as its splendid results, have 
ven rise to much discussion. Upon the one hand the motive and con 
duct of the Allies are strongly impeached and it is contended that we 
have been guilty of an unprovoked attack in violation of the laws © 
naiions, and against the express authority of our Government— 
Whilst on the other hand it is urged, that the desolation of the More 
by Ibrahim Bey, and the horrid cruelties practised upon unoffending 
provinces in the Archipelago, and the fluctuating and faithless pol!) 
of the Porte, have given us every right, natural and political, to strike 
the blow which we have struck in the harbour of Navarino. 

The merits of the case between the Allied Governments and Tur- 
key may be shortly stated to be as follows:— 7 

On the 6th of July last the three maratime Powers resolved to put 
a stop to the war of extermination in the Greek Provinces; to cleat 
the Levant and Archipelago of that predatory warfare which was 0" 
safe to the commerce of all Powers trading in the Mediterranea? 
“and to compel the Porte to listen to equitable terms of arrangemc” 
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He Albion 245 
ow for the regulated submission of those States which it could not hold | t "s command, sworn Governor of the island of Guernsey and of| sixteen. The scraper of cat-gut having got his cue, wended his way 
D>, wher in complete vassalage. Im other words, the object of the treble al-| the islands thereto belonging. C.C. GREVILLE. | towards the residence of the merry tar, followed by him dancing and 
mentai liance was, first, to effec. a purpose for which humanity pleaded| St. James’s Palace, Nov. 16, 1827.—The King was this day pleased| a number of boys cheering. 
. aloud; secondly to prevent a new Algiers from rising in the st, af- | to confer the honour of Knighthood on Launcelot Shadwell, Esq.,{ A paragraph in the idudstone Gazette begins in the following acci- 
ter the cavern of maritime robbers had been so poatty closed in the | upon being appointed Vice-Chancellor of England. dentally witty manner:—“ A pair of swa have this season built 
West; and lastly, to give repose to those States who had been con- San ' their nest in the servant's bed room at Mrs. Finch’s, Rowling-house, 
he Tre tending for seven years with alternate success and defeat,—by taking EXCHANGES AND PROMOTIONS. Goodnest, near Wingham.” 
the weaker er ah - bie h th et 04 Powers, and thereby ex- War Office, Nov. 13. Conundrum.—W hy is the figure of Achilles, in the Park, like a 
» [beg tages’ oO aiedan an herring pe pga ao rear 8th Light Drag.—Capt. Chambre Ponssaly, from half-pay, to be | Turkey fig? D’ye give it up 1—Because it’s an Eff-i-gy. 
omfore is hy * ro fea oni mgt 4 re ep pass — or pas a v. Richa Hort, who exch. rec. the diff. Nov.8. 16th Ditto— Another.—That which all brave and honest Englishmen curse as 
and; Such was the object of this treaty, which was communicated to the eorge O’Hallaran Gavin, gent. to be Cor. b pur. v. Deverill, prom. | despicable, when the sequel of a great pugilistic contest, is bestowed 
ma re" J y, n4 ; , Nov. 8. 7th Regt. of Foot—Capt, Thomas Richard Baker, from the chief honour on Admiral Codrington _ the victory he has cain- 
of en Turkish Government as soon as made. Whilst the discussion was h.p. to be Capt . Edward Same ted who exch. rec. the diff. Nov. 8 oo What ‘eit? “Do you give it oe A Gendita ¢ has € 
e . - : . c «VV. . ’ . ° . + O- — { ——— LA, 
eee eae taeteua, armies were stoped on 23d Dito—Guartermaster Sex Gairet Moar o be Quartrmaste,|" ymypny.—We uncertand that Mt. Sherden Knowles bas come 
ee ate. The Reis Effendi had been long before apprised of the project | y, Sees SET) EOS. en Ee Pea. er. ©. ee nerves up to town from Glasgow, in order to take measure of Mr. Macready 
multuin ei wishes of all Europe. If ‘Turkey thought herself insulted by the >>” Lt: Browne, from the 40th foot, to be Lt. v. R. W. Mansergh, | (5.9 new character. His two last suits—Virginius and William Tell 
Il-box” and wishes of all Europe. Hney Mougat terse’ insulted OY We | who ret. upon h.p. 15th foot, Nov 8 40th Ditto—Lt. John Gun, ay i 
0x”) treaty, she had a plain course betore her; she might have treated it as | from h.y. 15th fi be L B - he 25th foot, N —fitted so beautifully, that the great tragedian has declared he wil! 
ieee an infraction of her own independent rights, and immediately declared | a 42 Fan dag J atom toot a ee ae never in future be measured by any other workman. 
South of verses me eee age a course net not 7 Tinne, prom. in the 48th foot, New. ° "48th Dittow-Fast Win. Bath Mechanics’ Institution.—On a en omer —— 
is land) permitte ys ait ek eco ether domes oe ite le se “ f Thomas Tinne, from the 42d Foot, to be Lt. by pur. v. Fothergill, | Lecture was given on the subject of sage oy nt oar ath Jour- 
a be allowe rs pa Poa ithe Am art ee or an indefinite lengt rl prom. Nov.8. 57th Ditto—Brevet Maj. John Campbell to be Maj. nal.—[ N. B. In another Bath Paper a a emarriage =, 
brogues. time ; to pro oe willingness to a — the ve one pane. of | by pur. v. Lockyer, who ret. Nov. 8. * B. Daveney to be Capt. of a Mr. J——, chemist and druggist, with a 9 Quere— 
ssc stn ut ths web of equlvocaion and insincerity to such atength, as jy Pury Gucluel” N°Y"S. Johm Bived Siac ene Go ts Mee Dietign--Me Shei his et speveh 
Ip your. 7 , 5 os 5... | by pur. v. Daveney, Nov. 8. John Blood Singleton, gent. to be| Nice Distinetions.—Mr. Sheil, in his last speech at the Catholic As- 
- —— ge -y meee bed means of ie sage * bg warp | Ens. by pur. v. Kidd, Nov.8. 62d Ditto—Lt. Edward Bagot to be | sociation. describes the difference between English and Irish murder 
of sea) a the “s 4 m0 dng te the ogee elhaoner sien trahepe and | Capt. by pur. v. Bouverie, who ret. Nov. 8. Ens. Franklin Lecky | with all the metaphysical acumen of a connoisseur. An Irish mur- 
ou fron villages. h t wast 1 uty of the Porte, upon the communication of the | to-be Lt. by pur. v. Bagot, Nov. 8. 69th Ditto—Ens. Richard} der, it seems, is the very poetry of assassination—disinterested, elo- 
re a bug psa one pe fe dor s bs 4 8 ope wed “ renee to play oe | Thompson to be Lt. v. Busteed, dec. Nov. 8. _C. Paget, gent. to be | quent, and imaginative; an English murder is an affair of business, a 
at once dou i Ms “ . tO pl pa in feedleness, pride, and re-| Ens. v. Thompson, Nov.8. 70th Ditto—Lt. Henry George Jarvis, thing in which the pocket shares far more considerably than the ge- 
ioe _ a he ees : q ‘led j Patr d from the h.p. to be Lt. v. Gabriel Tunstall, who exch. rec. the diff.| nius. « English murder,” adds Mr. Sheil, “‘ makes the heart sick, 
Set, pro- a nab tk » Turks fr gypuian fleet saile into otras, and Was | Nov. 8. 82d Ditto—Lt. Robert Elliott to be Capt. by pur. v. Magen-| Irish murder makes the hair stand on end.” Quere, what effect has 
from th ere A ~~ iy Me ibd open Pe my Ing « be _. us nd nis, prom. Nov. 20. Ens. Thomas Stopford to be Lt. by pur. v. El-| this last on people who wear a wig? 
Vita had begun its o erati - the tty oa ‘oy 2 id “d : fava sre- | Lott, Nov. 20. | Assist.-Surg. Thomas Atkinson, M.D. from h.p. 2d Irish Stories.—A man passing a ruined house late one night, was 
y the sil. aed te oe ry i ~ orte aes © considered as Having re-| Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. v. Ross, app. to the 7th Drag. Gds. Nov. 8. astectiined to eee @ Uaht ee Be Ggungh the windows, ated nn ghataad 
'S head ; Next, with resect ies, ote ae itself.—It is true that th Bath Ditto—Ens. Christopher Hodgson to be Lt. by pur Nov. 8. a great mewing, as ls conclave of cats. Suddenly one jumping 
oor allied squadrons entered the bey ot N te i. te stil ath B it | Poth Ditto—Ens. Wm. Semple, from the h.p. to be Ens. v. Frede- wt bit of the crazy wall, said “Tell Dildrum Doldrum is dead !” 
will an there was no intention tocttsek in ~ Sree TR ES wf » best Ut! rick Beyrimhof de Daubrawa, who exch. Nov.9. 94th Ditto—Nas- The good man was emaszed, but had no idea that these words were 
Away accidental. The British adiniral kne' that it was d ided by th vAL- sau William Stephens, gent. tobe Ens. by pur. v. Carter, prom. Nov. iddvcnsed to himself, and pursued his way home. The fire was 
ention, lies that the bloody career of Warabie r ! td b a wey 1 “ -{8, 97th Ditto—Maj. Thomas Hall, from the h.p. to be Maj. v. Thos. |), hit. bis wife's conversation good, his supper better, when in the 
Strings shores of this harbour the miserable fugiives (Gr sas teas et ] | Lynch, who exch. rec. the diff. Nov. 8. Ist West India Regt—Ens. midet ef a draught, he nearly choaked himself with laughing. — 
Pare ing protection from massacre and ravaze, W on oud snceive | Sampson James Spargo, from h.p. 87th Foot, to be Ens. v Henry “What's the matter?” said his wife. “ Why this, replied ta: 
e eraee? that the allied admirals thought it their dut i ~—¢ : i. rhe seiete, Dely, who exch. Nov. 8. Unattached.—Capt. H. A. Magennis, from | « When I was coming home, a cat sprang on a wall and said, ‘'Tell 
rass hat if they could, to these monstrous wag. Whit op 7 na, the 82d Foot, to be Maj. of Infantry, by pur. Nov. 20. Hospital Dildrum Doldrem’s dead 7’ ” Scarcely were the words out of his 
pillow whem for which humanity will fully justif ih ~ weg . a Staff—Staff-Surg. John Davy M.D. to be Physician to the Forces, v. mouth, when his own favourite cat, who was sitting demurely wash- 
r flannel truce io fired upon, and a officers ai ood pr Shilet Bone, Fohnd Nov. 8. To be eungpens to the Forces—Staff-Assist.- ing his face before the fire, started up and exclaiming, “Murder! and 
be well actually bearing the symbols of negociation. The bavje therefore rig Xn an Hall, v Davy ; Assist. Sarg. Robert Nyt oom is Doldrum dead ?” darted up the chimney, and was never seen 
Ae begins; is fought obstinately on both sides, and the result has been + ov : —— ai sere ogg par sees é oe oo Surg. to | more.—New Literary Gazette. 
a. such as was to be expected between a well disciplined fleet aad the | a | enka ae "3" pe ‘D. Menzi = om / tale Ning When Diego de Torres, the Spanish Ambassador, in 1547, first di- 
powder navy of a semi-barbarous power. nite Nov 1. Wan, @. Gentthenn meee ve. Lada. Mee & Meus (eel ene Emperor of Morocco at his Court, he was amused by 
oe There are many who still consider that this is not the termination| NOV. 1-3 Wm. C. Smithson, gent. v. Leddingham, Nov. 8. Memo- f the table; neither knives, forks, nor spoons, were 
; SO S00! the baw ; nity '\randa.—Maj. ‘Thomas Sherman, upon h.p. Royal Marines, has been | ##¢ customs of the table; neither knives, forks, er 
but the beginning of the Turkish war; that a Power, like the Porte, aewed to die f his half vey. Nov. 90. Eile Maiesty hes b provided ; but each person helped himself with his fingers, and elean- 
Ab sieusk, 30 fanatical and bigotted, and not wanting in brute courage, will not | pleased to ap roan 7 on ST Root os Foot pect aa oe ed his hands with his tongue, excepting the Emperor, who wiped the 
Senet yield ata single blow. We are not of opinion, but are rather inclin- | «Roya 4 te yy ireds — i pot . ll - + | hand he took his meat up with on the head of a black boy, 10 years 
Papa ak ed to think, that those cruelties which have shocked humanity for the | py op... 24 Of its being in future styled, ‘the 87th, or Royal Irish d by hi id The Ambassador smiled, and the Empe- 
Bapens last six years have now reached their termination, and that this Fusjiers. "instead of «the Prince of Wales’s own Irish Fusiliers.” eh ny ‘coed we shri ia kin . "iped th ir hands with 
u by any battle wit was ae el a gprs spet , War- Office, November 15, 1827.—75th Regt. of Foot—Lt.-Gen. Jas. | ToT observ a it, asked what Christian 7) hs — kins,” repli- 
iS, with 2 The Archipela o will now breathe from those sanguinary incursio Dunlop, to be Colonel, v. Sir Robert Abercromby, dec. d. Nov. 10, | at meals, and what _ pow gfe Aen Ages rth serene 
re which kept Fe 4 a outiandal state ‘of agitation, and Greece andthe oe . Gen. G <a tp cont app Btn, mela vr this napkin Pres Recta 
anil ’ : “5 3 : rarrisons.— , o CB. 7 niece, or more.” “ » St 
en fs Morea wil! have in our navy a fenced wall and insuperable rampart | Edinburgh Genie, «. Sir ae aot ~ . ‘Noe ews the Emperor, wiping his hand again on the black boy’shead, “ which 
epi against the auxiliary of its eo, and the yoke which was brought Hospital Staff.—Dr. James M’Dougle, from the h. p., to be Dep.| is worth 70 or 80 crowns?” 
— from Egyot for its neck. ‘The Porle will become docile under this | Inspector of Hospitals, d. Oct. 1) er ‘Ps P- —aniiibesis 
ck, whic! — of our determination and a ay Sg oe: ei Office of Ordnance, Nov. 14, 1817.—Royal Regt. of Artillery —Maj.- ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
esides you th Seep the Seivtiention wb oe vate ie ee ete ne even | Gen. Geo. Wm. Dixon, to be Col.-Commandant, v. Stehelin, dec. THE STARRY TOWER.—By Mr. Neele. 
pots “ — of civilization of Egypt, may be the happy result of | ¢ Oct 23, 1827; Majors Edw. Wilmot, James Machlachlan, James In the year 1350, Don Pedro, who was the-only legitimate son of 
its back Ite a Rhper ma b @ that Ibrahi intain hintself in | S¢dams, Wm. Roberts, Thos. Patterson, Wm. Morrison, Wm. : pe By of Gestile- and- who wher@urts scenet Tor himself 
ccasion Poul say se he Meee feet Tie net he tee haney 1, | Cleeve, Nathaniel Wim. Oliver, Chas. Henry Godby; James Pattison ~ grisea of Ton Crash ineutind thn frene.- Wad ease henna 
very fond arenes after the estruction of nis f eet. e aa e too peppy tol St. Clair, all d. Noy. 6, 1827—to befLieuts. the sng a hom uel, eonihat itis 4 a oad . 
nay poin obtain facilities to evacuate it. Ip the language o : berg yes aie eee ae witl t most = eard-of enormi — — ye ~ 
vs he one single event has dried up the two sources w ence the orte i and murder were the eae me ss i etc oe 
drew its means of hostility; the same sword has cut off the two Var etir¢s., committed. The beautiful Leonora de Gusman, his late father's 
— breasts of this war.—Henceforth the Greeks, emancipated will cease on mistress, he put to a cruel death ; her son, the Grand Master of St. 
a vou be to disturb the commerce of Europe, and piracy will want a pretext; An ancient writer, speaking of such as are enemies to innocent a- | James, and his father’s favourite child, he caused = A go cen in 
a. décover and excuse.” musements, says— Had these people the government of the world, | bis presence ; and dined in the ay are in which this Bie sv 
| your as:, We are satisfied, moreover, that the fiuits of victory will not be | they would deprive the year of spring, and life of youth.” | perpetrated, before he 1 yet ew body to be peri ol ott al 
viper to 4 the exclusive share of the cara ole on that the rary ae A young lady, better versed in the language of the eyes than the poy ai - ont ae 4 malies f ‘is Sian Maria de Padilla 
ity’s sake, enn a: the preservation of which is songs vf to the 6 ‘| language of the poets, asked a friend whether every poet kept a muse, wl me - o “ teh sho winahas duon:tnt Renaemeen, baaede 
n the pan- rium of Europe, will profit by thein. The Sultan, w 0 isa man o real and what sort of a thing it was. w pm ing = unfortun ~ r rer, power, 
ght about weet, in beholding the weakness of his empire, Ww 4 awaken from A rigid examination is to be set on foot on the subject of the late * e shou <* a a eens 6 
sleep, firs og a ya and Mtge ye — m sy gy — — untoward accident at the City Feast, and it is to be expected the Sd tiabdnde alt tonite of hi ln ce kein he md 8 
ur donkey a th ary om eye ge Are i d a — “sh hing f oe tt ’| Hanging Committee will order the lamp-lighters to be suspended. eager aan oat distintaleliol naliicn aon eileen : po one 
ur leaping CO ee eee oe Cue ony comere Som onset 7.1. A cockney'el the seed bow-bell species, went to hear the Lord| clause flocked : a. 
the respect which others entertain for its outward fences, and that the y | , € Lora | classes, flocked to the standard of Don Henry, Count of Trastamare, 
rpose ; the wild boar can at a moment be let loose to throw hom down, and Mayor’s Chaplain ; his text was “there is nothing new under the the bastard brother of Don Pedro, who entered Castile, backed by a 
ja trample them under foot. sun.” The cockney pulled a brother cit by the sleeve, and whis- gallant French army, under the command of the renowned Bertrand 
ve at Kil- There is a voice in the rod, and we trust that it will speak intelli- pered him, “ yom there’s a new Lord Mayor every year. du Guesclin, and caused himself to be proclaimed King. The arms 
sined Al gibly to that great vassal of the Porte, whose genius knows no alloy A blue-stocking lady, whose volubility of tongue was not the most} of Henry and Du Guesclin were every where successful, althou h 
half a de- but its cruelty. The generous task has been allotted to him by Pro-| edifying and amusing imaginable, told her spouse she should spurn| Pedro, (among whose vices cowardice could not be reckoned,) 
fragment: vidence, to engraft upon a branch, yet wild, the shoots of civilization, the restraints of custom, and imitate the philosophy of antiquity. — fought against them with the most determined gallantry and even he- 
and illesi and to reign over provinces which he has regenerated and brought | “ Do, my dear, (replied the husband) and let Xenocrates be your roism. ‘The tyrant was defeated in battle after battle, and chased 
the lake's within the pale of social Europe. Exonerated, but recently, indeed, | pattern, for he devoted a great portion of the day to silence. from city to city, until he was driven beyond the frontier, and obli- 
y away on from his paramount lord, he has an opportunity yet left of comingout| A boy who had stolen some apples was forgiven for the rather in-| ged to take refuge in Bordeaux. Edward the Black cored = 
‘on it you of this dishonourable struggle without being despoiled. genious manner in which he excused himself. The schoolmaster | held his court in that city, as Prince of Aqnitaine. Tot is far-fame f 
r with one _ For ourselves, we feel no mistrust; and with respect to the reports, | asking him what he had to say for himself, the urchin replied “ the | warrior Pedro applied for assistance to regain his territories and ch 
from the taat the European Ambassadors are sent to the Seven Towers, we be-| app%es were Tom’s; I don’t know how he gotthem; and now they’re | pel the invaders. The rince saw in him only a 1 mame ying 
rogressive ieve them to be wholly destitute of foundation. The Porte knows! mine; and he don’t know how J got them.” despoiled of his rights, the victim of the rebellion ; is disloy Ms ub- 
u now it well what would happen, should a single hair fall from the head ot} The late witty Master Dole (who was uncle to Chief Justice | jects, and of the invasion of the French. He, therefore, imme linte- 
piper play an Ambassador. The Divan is not so deaf, but that it can distinguish | Bushe,) whet confined by illness, received a challenge from the Pro- | ly led an army of 30,000 men into Castile, and meeting wi aa 
».— Whe ‘rom afar the neighing of the Russian horse ; nor is it so blind that it| vost, Mr. Hutchinson, father of Lord Donoughmore. A friend who rior force of Spaniards and French under Don Henry an “ Don 
nd if you annot discern the Christian fleets besieging the entrance of the Bus-! called on the master expressed his surprise at seeing him dandish-| clin, engaged and completely defeated them, and reinstated Don 
‘not | phorus. It the Porte wants refinement, it still retains the instinct of} ly dressed. “Oh yes,” said he, “I am dressed for the Provost’s| Pedro on his throne. os 
EMAN harrow minds. It knows what the blockade of the Dardanelles would} Ball.” ~ Don Pedro, for a time, affected to be overwhelmed with thank ul- 
prepare for its capital, and to what desperation famine might urge a| Lord Norbury’s latest.—The following is the latest joke attributed | ness and admiration of the Prince of Wales and the English ; but 
.— only swayed by gusts of passion and sordid fear. to the facetious ex-judge of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. It | once feeling himself firmly restored to the station and honours which 
; he ulterior consequences of the late victory are now to be dispo-' relates to his successor, Lord Plunkett, and the new Irish Chancel- | he had forfeited, he began to renew his oppressions of bis subjects, 
E O1 sed of by the Councils of the Great Powers, who may mould them,' Jor. One of the Chancery barristers asked if the former had attend- | and to evince the blackest ingratitude towards his preservers. The 
at their will, to the purposes of humanity, so as to put a stop for ever | ed the procession customary at the opening of the November term, | Black Prince found himself and his army destitute of yep and 
- disturbances in the same quarter. Let every military armament! and was answered in the affirmative. “ How did he look !” demand-| provisions, with which Pedro had repeatedly kr to supply 
have gi e interdicted in the Greek Isles, as well as on the coast of Barbary. | ed the querist. ‘Oh, extremely well, (puffed out Lord Norbury) | them, and had as often violated his promise. _ 4 — soon bred 
» and con i yn Pe asmne ae of - a ab wegen be a a3! but I can assure you he was sick at Hart.” | imeng Oe oe ace rae pr pes P at yal 
od that we Me? wud abandoned, as such, to the justice of Europe. This re-| When Dr. Johnson courted Mrs. Porter, whom he afterwards mar. | Pets: 20¢ the fear of losing the rest oblige 
he Jaws 0 sult would be worth all that it has cost us, and the universe will then! ¥i04 he told ogee thet be was of mean extractions that he Oh pred Castile, any oars e = ne pain anges «8 
nment— z rstand what real advantages flow from an alliance of the three |money; and that he had an uncle hanged!” The lady, by way of however, left behind him a sm ut pe — Relob Helene ow: 
he Morea & a Powers in Europe, when each strives to be foremost in acts reducing herself to an equality with the Doctor, replied, “that she the ee — ewes neste Tie Green chen was 
offending isinterestedness and beneficence. | had no more money than himself; and that, though she had not a re-| oie aa tal he Dor spor varticularly sttnshed himself, es os 
ess polity At the Court at St. J c's, the 6 * Nov. 1827 | lation hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging.” And this accom- | son account of his tededia strength and valour, as that the ; 
|, to strike Peete ars west pene tal Seton Mle day ee Richt | plished this very curious amour.—Elgin Courter. : yew soles and tal tomy in per fers he had great faith, had 
and Tur- Hon. Sir James M’Intosh, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, and Sir William Last week. at North Shields, a jolly old son of Neptune sacrificed | told him that while the Green Squire liyed, he should himself be 
Keppel were. by his Majesty’s command, sworn of his Majesty's | 8° freely to Bacchus, that he measured his length on the floor. His! safe. Simon Joseph, a Jew, his principal astrologer, had also told 
ed to put Most Hensantia Privy Council, and took their respective places at host coaxed and threatened in vain—he appeared as torpid as a hedge- | him that his reign should be long and prosperous, and that he should 
3 to cleat the Board aecordingly. hog in November. His rib, hearing of the affair, and thoroughly ac- add new kingdoms to Castile. Several magicians, however, whom 
h was un This day the Most Noble Henry Marquess of Lansdowne was, by quainted with the humour of her old spark, set out with all possible he consulted as to where he should die, only answered hin b y say- 
srranean ; his Majesty’s command, sworn Lord Lieutenent of the county of | Speed, closely followed by a modern Orpheus, who, on entering the | ing, “'The King shall die in the Starry Tower.” This prediction 
angement Wilts. tavern, struck up “ Jack’s alive!” The seemingly lifeless lump for along time gave him great uneasiness; but as he knew of no 


This day the Right Hon. Sit William Keppel was, by his Majes- sprang up and capered about the room, with the agility of a tad of! place which was so denominated, and as all the other prediction: 
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were favourable to him, he gradually regained his peace of mind, 
and resumed his career of tyranny an cruelty with redoubled vigour 
and energy. 

Tn the mean time the Count of Trastamare, who, after his defeat, 
had retired to the court of the Duke of Anjou, heard of the ill-treat- 
ment which the Prince of Wales had received from Don Pedro, and 
of the departure of the former from Castile. He again applied to 
the King of France for assistance, and was soon once more, in con- 
junction with Du Guesclin, at the head of a formidable French army. 
These he lost no time in leading into Castile, and was immediately 
joined by multitudes of Pedro’s disaffected subjects. The King saw 
his nobles and soldiers deserting from him daily, and, at length, 
almost the only troops on whom he could rely were the little band of 
English under the command of the Green Squire. These, however, 
could effect but little against the formidable forces to which they 
were opposed: batile after battle was gained by the enemy; fortress 
after fortress surrendered, and Don Lenry was almost universally 
acknowledged as King of Castile. 

In this state were the affairs of Castile, when, at about the hour | 
of noon in a sultry autumnal day, an army, or rather, from its appear- | 
ance, the sad wreck of one, halted in the valley of Azofre, on the 
banks of the river Montelbana, for the purpose of taking some repose 
during the noon-tide heat. Of the soldiers, some lay stretched on 
the turf, beneath the shade of the spreading alder trees. some pre- 
ferred the'shelter of their tents, and some were enjoying the luxury 
of bathing in the river. The sky was of the deepest and intensest | 
azure, and the sun poured down upon them a blaze of unclouded 
brightness, but of almost intolerable heat. The most perfect still- 
ness reigned, unbroken even by the stirring of a leaf, for not a breath 
of air swept across the valley. 

The General was sitting in his tent with a map of the surrounding 
country spread before him. He was yet young, tall, and well-form- 
ed, and his eye still spoke undaunted resolution and fortitude; but 
deep furrows were ploughed untimely on his brow; his hair had 
become prematurely grey; and now, in the solitude of his tent, he 
did not attempt to repress the deep sobs with which his bosom heaved, 
or refrain from gnashing his teeth, and beating his forehead with a 
vehemence which too truly told the bitterness and desperation of 
his soul. To such a state was Don Pedro then reduced, who, but a 
few years previously had mounted the Castilian throne, full of 
youthful ardour and hopefulness; in those few years, however, so 
much of crime and misfortune had been crowded into his career, as 
to account sufficiently for the tremendous change which had taken 
place. He had now become more than ever the tyrant of his people, 
and the persecutor of his father’s children; but he was also the 
exiler of his mother, the murderer of jhis wife, and a fugitive flying 
from the indignation and vengeance of his revolted people. Te had 
now been retreating for some days before a very superior force, un- 
der the command of Don Henry, in the hope of being able to effect 
a junction with the English under Sir Ralph Helime,.who were 
posted at the town of Alava, before he should be compelled to give 
battle to his enemy. 

It was while in this situation that a messenger arrived, bringing 
him intelligence of the death of his paramour, Maria de Padilla, the 
only person to whom he had ever evinced anything like sincere | 
attachment. 

“Is "t come to this!” he said; and big tear-drops rolled, for the 
first time. down his iron features. ‘I could have borne all besides— 
defeat, disgrace, dethronement, treachery, hatred; these I could 
bave borne—these I have borne; but this—” his voice fal- 
tered, his limbs trembled, and a pause ensued, during which 
a thousand varied emotions were pictured in his changing features. 
‘‘ She loved me,” he added; “ she was the only being in the world 
who did so. She died, however, in her bed, without violence, and 
with every officious tenderness that she could desire. Nat so died 
Blanche of Bourbon! Not so Ferdinand de Gusman! Not so—” here 
he paused, and the cold sweat poured down his cheek, as he number- 
ed over in his memory the list of his victims. ‘1 am here,” he con- | 
tinued, a fugitive, and almost a captive; but the stars are with me | 
still. However my destiny may fora season, appear adverse, I know 
that what is written yonder cannot lie. Although clouds may gath- 
er in the atmosphere, and hide the planets from our gaze, are they, 
therefore, less bright? No, no; they shine for ever ‘bright, far, far 
above the clouds, which the tempests of this earth engender.” 

Soothed and almost calmed by these reflections, he was about to 
draw his mantle closer round him, and dispose himself for a short 
slumber, when suddenly one of the sentinels, who kept guard with- | 
out the tent, stood before him, and making a profound reverence, | 























i i ment from the fulfilment of | youth I consulted men learned in the occult arts, as to the place where [ 
tage tire ig be plone che we his si by binding hi Trould die, and they told me that all that the stars revealed t them was, 
their stern office, and soon stopped even his signs, by binding his | s ’ ld t at ae wee 

hi i that the king would die in the Starry ‘Tower. I have never met with « 
arms closely behind him. He was then made fast to the stake, by lace so designated, until I am about quitting it for ever.” 

ees cas a, ane aa : , ‘While the King Was thus speaking, the Green Squire lifted up the trap- 
a Ge sapeuy pase faggots all around, and having set fire door which led to the subterraneous passage, and the whole party de. 
to them, the trumpet was heard to sound a march, and immedi-| oo ded, They traversed it for a long time mutely and dejectedly. A, 
ately the whole army was in motion, leaving the miserable man to length, the king broke the silence, and said, “1 like not, Sir Ralph, such 
his fate. dark and dveary passages as these; on such a night as this, 1 would rather 
‘‘ Mercy, mercy! save me, save me!” shouted the unhappy wretch, | be beneath the canopy of heaven with my own neigh loans, Satins 
but the martial instruments playin the gayest and most lively airs, | down the benign influences on my head.” nee“ ~~ ar sp gs 
at once stifled his cries, and formed the most bitter mockery to his | ussteadily pursue our course, anc light will soon break in upon our pats. 
i | l yorthy of hi lf, Ped As he uttered these words, a light was seen gleaming at a Considerable 
torments. With a refinement of cruelty worthy of himself, Pedro | listance from them, which, by increasing in size, appeared to be approach- 

had ordered that the faggots should be damped before they were pla- | as heme rv a eualaimed Don Pedro, “betrayed, betrayed!” 
aS ayete Saar oe ve might on spread = rapidly, and so make | “At the sound of his voice the light disappeared, it footsteps were stii| 
the victim’s death less long and lingering than he wished itto be. [t) ) ca.g approaching them; and, at length, a multitude of lights were sud- 
was some time, therefore, before it touched even his extremities, and | denly flashed upon their faces, and, in the stupor which their dazzling 
not until the sound of the music was lost in the distance, and the ar-| effect occasioned, they all found themselves made prisoners by a ver; 





{my was hidden from his sight behind the mountain which they had | superior force. 


ascended. hen the intolerable pain caused him to utter loud and| Sir Ralph Helme, however, for a long time, struggled with the Faptors. 
ij shi ‘iv : After the King and all his attendants had surrendered, he continued { 
lengthened groans, with which the shores of the river echoed; and g an et ete ae the French, He bal fled 
nip Coty wrihed ane eWisted about es ceuchine the cheins with whteh | thr bytes pedo ype en br sey sheath the weapon in the 
he was fastened would permit. The sound of drums and trumpets, | esnet of a eeu, when ‘he received a mortal stab in the back, and fell 
was heard proceeding from an opposite direction from that which his | |: )cc: to the ground. 
murderers had taken, “ Don Henry’s forces approach,” groaned out} «ff! said Pedro, less affected at the death of his faithful and gallan: 
the sufferer; “speed, speed them hither, O God! Alas! the flames | adherent than by the recollection of the prophecy which sine his 
spread higher. Is there nohope?” The increasing loudness of the ‘fate so untimely with his own, “is the Green Squire dead ?—then is my 
music announced that this friendly force was coming nearer; with an | hour at hand!” Lae: ' nee vee 
incredible effort he managed to burst one of the links which were, ‘On with me, fellows! said one, ay appear ws pik peer parnr 4 body 
- “ie” . . " | assailants ; 2 castie - P $i , 
twisted around his feet, and thus to free them and his legs from the | @*s¢ ilants, * and a the — 5: ek I. ee tk hae Tabs Sy yearn 
chains. This enabled him to draw them higher up the stake, and | emaenty panel chatre of he ‘eclgontre and brieg them aléng wits 
out of the reach of the flames ; and looking towards the west he per: | fans ay re ee ” said he who appeared to have the command of this 
ceived a thick cloud of dust, which the march of a numerous body of} 5.15, party “whom have we here?” “First, Sir,” said Don Pedro, 
men had raised, and which a brisk breeze that had just sprung up Was| «may we crave to know who it is that addresses us, and by wh auth. 
spreading in every direction. Llope began to animate his breast, but rity he'detains us?” “ I,”’ said their captor, “* am the Begue of ‘y:!laines 
the breeze had fanned the flames, and they rapidly approached his | commanding that part of the army of Henry, King of Ce stile, which is 
vitals. Hislegs dropped from the uneasy situation in which he had | appointed to guard all the outiets yt this more — “aving learned th 
placed them, the fires encircled his body, and just as the last sigh was secret ofthis subterraneous passage froma ugive “om the castle this day 
escaping him, he was conscious of some friendly but unavailing offices | 1 have marched to take possession Of It, @4 ty arrest all its inmates.”— 
+™. Ae ° alas! y 3 | Then,” said Pedro, “*Lam in the bead, of a very valiant and nobk 
which were being performed in his behalf, fm ag ig frtern godt Wir ok cue- 4 ten Petre, Mies 0 
‘‘He’s dead, sire,” said a soldier; “the flames have done their! 510 the only legitimate son of Kua Aictawes A ’ g 
worst, and now all that they can effect will be but the pious office of | “4 tremendous shout was head aus ee “vt Hat” said thie Brege 
completely converting into ashes the body which they have torment-| of Vjllaincs, ‘our brave fe".9 ws have made themselves masters of the ca: 
ed.” “True, Alonzo,” said Don Henry, “and peace be to those | tle, Bring King Pedro a' yng with us. Our master litile knows how rich 
ashes! This was doubtless one of my good brother’s tender mercies, | a prize we have secveg, oy he would have liaited on his way, and left the 
who seems not to have a very long start of us. My poor fellows, | castle to remain”, ‘ae hands of those who then held it.” 
however, can proceed no further in the pursuit, and are in much | | Ag eg words Pedro gathered that some person of rank, superio 
need of that repose which it appears he has already taken. We can- | na . tt of Villaines, had gone forward with the more numerous part 
e ope filter resting-place than this. Let the order for the army |" (.y. Fn, shieaanih ts titenstils dieu enliiaieeeibe ti alist 
ged grey +s . of Villaines, by fiicer who commanded the troops drawn up in tli 
3 To return to Don Pedro. . The crisis of his fate appeared to be ra- 1 aa ut hans po yor ofa ma ey tte * What are his Rtajesty's 
pidly approaching. On arriving at the place where he expected to Conmands?” “He waits his arrival in yonder tow er,” said the office: 
form a junction with Sir Ralph Helme, he learned that the ''t¢e | pointing to the Starry Tower. “ Ha!” said Don Pedro, mentally, * the: 
body of English under his command had, on their march towards the | Henry himself is here, and in yonder tower; and aa involuntary shudde: 
place of rendezvous, been surprised by the army of Dv. (Gueselin, ran through all hisframe. But he added, and his thoughts were now aud 
and so completely cut to pieces, that only the como”ar,der and four | bly expressed, ‘ Does not this bastard call himself King of C astile ye Eve 
or five followers had been able to effect their estane into the castle 8° Sir,” said the Begue. ‘ Then,”’ said the fallen Mmouareh, - a _ | 
of Monteil. ‘hither the monarch directed hrs eps, but so. panic. | entry brighiness pave ones hi features, “the sing, may de et 
struck was his army at the news which they ‘rad just received, that | The party then ascended the long winding sieps which Pedro had heavi 
numbers fell away from him every hovy, und only Don Pedro and | ly and mournfully, but still under happier cireumstances than the presen! 
a very slender remnant of his force eniered the gates of Monteil. | s 1 


os ; | so recently descended. A very short time brought hin and his guards int» 
Here he found Sir Ralph Helme with a very inefficient garrison, | the room which be had lately quitted, and there he tound Henry surroun 


which his own few, broken, ané Caspirited followers did not materi- | cd by his guards, wearing the royal robe, and holding in his hands the see| 
ally augment. The enemy, ulsa, rapidly followed his steps, and soon, | tre whic h Pedro had so recently thrown from hit in the agony of his de: 
with a numerous and triumphant army, invested the town and castle | pondency. ; 
of Monteil. , vil “Ila!” said the latter.‘ Bold traitor, who art thou, who darest to 
The King an@ Six R. Helme were not men to be easily dawmted. | tly <7 A ay - i a eng ela or , a - 
They defended the castle for months against the unwearied RE ee lh leet agg A ppmaat NE lngy! oay naling etelbpeney  grie t F io Bag oh 
of Don Hexsy. A more terrible foe, however, than had yet assailed | af those grim smiles which expressed all the malignity of his soul in | 
them pow made its appearance. The stout hearts which had defied | features: “then meet the fate which the stars have destined should befal 
the arrows and bullets of the besiegers, began to Wither beneath the | the kiag in this tower.” 
resistless agency of famine. At length, one erening Sir Ralph, with | Thus saying, he sprang upon Henry with all the fury and the agility c! 
agitated looks and hasty steps, sought the King in the turret of the | 4 tiger, and, seizing him in his vigorous arms, wrestled with him, and in: 
castle which he usually occupied. | Instant threw hiro ;, then planting his knee upon his breast, and, drawing \ 
“ Sire,” said the Green Squire, “it is in vain to attempt to defend een oe his belt, he was about to plunge it into his pow ‘pose a 
the fortress any longer. The few men whom we have left, threaten | _ i Md wear prs, — ae a Mme at a ree — i “De ier 
to mutiny and deliver it up to the besiegers, unless your Majesty ean | 8 roe meas hig iP ae gees ie "hi od oat deny 
make some terms with them.” eo | nnediately sprang upon his legs, and, unsheathing his own dagger, 


- . ee fit w his opponent’s heart,” 
‘Terms with the Bastard!” said Pedro, seornfully, “ never, even 


rightbelong. I amthe King.” ‘ Sayest thou so!” said Pedro, with on 


“Tia!” said Pedro, “then the prophecy of the Starry Tower was true, 





said:—“ Sire, a monk of the order of St. Dominique de la Calcada, | were it practicable! Hence, hence, thou glittering bauble!’ he add- 
craves admission into your'royal presence.” “Trouble me not with | ed, throwing away the sceptre which he held in his hand, “I have 
monks of whatever order they may be,” said the King: ‘I cannot | preserved thee in battle and amidst death ; when surrounded by hos- 
see him.” “ Sire,’*returned the soldier, “tis the famous Antonio | tile armies, or by concealed traitors, this hand hath grasped thee 
Melendez, the holiest of all the fathers of Castile, who says that ex-| firmly; but now [ am about to betake myself to an ingiorious 
traordinary things, which nearly concern your Majesty, how been | flight, and the sceptre of Castile must not be the companion of my 
revealed to him in a dream.” | shame.’ 

The superstitious curiosity of the King was awakened by this} “Sire,” said Sir Ralph, “it is in vain to struggle against the de- 
statement, and he had, besides, often heard of the wisdom and sanc-} crces of destiay. Your garrison is reduced to a number not safiicient 
tity of Father Melendez, who was almost canonized by the lower, to man the outward wall, and there is not so much as a single day’s 
orders of the population. He, therefore, commanded his immediate | provision left in the castle. It were better that your Majesty and 
admission. \a few of your chosen adherents should escape by flight. To those 

The old man entered, pale and trembling, and prostrated hiinseif; Who remain the victors will not refuse to grant safe and honourable 
at the feet of his sovereign. “ Forgive, forgive, sire,” he said, “ the | terms.” 
humblest, but one of the most loyal of your snbjects, ifhe be the; “Is it come to this?” said Don Pedro, clasping his hands, and 
bearer of evil omens to your royal ear.” “ Ha!’ said Don Pedro, | stamping violently on the ground. “Is there not even one poor Cas- 
his brow darkening as he spoke, “talk not tome of evil omens. [) tle in which the once mighty monarch of Castile can rest insafety ? 
am the King of whom the stars have prophesied that his reign shall |} Where is that deceiver, that Simon Joseph, who promised me ex- | 


be long and happy, and that he shall add new kingdoms to his own. | tent of territory, and uninterrupted triumphs over all my foes ?”"— | 
But rise, old man, and let me hear thy tidings.” |“ He is here,” said the astrologer, stepping forward and meeting the | 
“ Sire,” said the friar, rising, “it was but last night that the holy lion-like glance of the king meekly and-calmly, but boldly and una- 
patron of our order, the blessed St. Dominick, appeared to me in a) bashed. 
“Wretch!”’ said the Monarch, “ didst thou not siy to me, ‘ Don 


dream. The majesty of heaven itself was in his features and in his | 
gait, and whalo of divine glony:surrounded his brow. ‘Awake ! arouse | Pedro, do not hope for peace and quietness,’ (and hedven knows 
thee, Antonio Melendez,’ he cried, ‘and hie thee to the valley of ; that in that particular thou hast not lied,) but didst thou not add, ‘thy 
Azotre, on the banks of the river Montelbana, where thou sualt find | reign shall be long and prosperous, victory shall wait upon thy ban- 
the King, Don Pedro, with his army. ‘Tell him that heaven is weary | Dcrs, and new kingdoms shal! be added to Castile?’ ” 
of his crimes, aud has delivered him over to his brother, Don Heury,| “Such,” said Simon Joseph, “ was the language of the stars; and 
by whose hands he shall die, to revenge the blood of the good and | as such [ faithfully interpreted it, O King, to thee; but,” he added 
the innocent which he has shed.” ~ | emphatically, * however cold the season may be, he who will pluuge | 
“ Death, traitor!” cried tho King, rising from his seat and stamp- | into a heated bath must not marvel should he perspire.” 
ing violently, ‘this tome!” ‘Then he seized the friar by the throet,! The King fora moment gazed upon the astrologer without speak-| 
and calling to his s#ntinels, who immediately entered the tent, ex-| ing a word. ‘Then throwing away the dagger which he held in act | 
claimed, ‘Erect a stake yonder, opposite the tent, and bind this | to bury in the Jow’s bosom. and Iiftine up his hands towards heaven, | 
accursed sorcerer firmly to it. ‘There let him perish in the flames; | he exclaimed: “It is most tree! However benign the influences | 
andas.soon as.the-pile is lighted, let the order to march be given, lest | which the planets would shed upon us, the passions, the inclina- | 
the rebels should: surprise us beiore we can effect. junction with ‘tions, and the habits of men are stronger even than the influen- | 
our friends.” " ‘ces of the sters themselves. Sir Ralph Helme, lead on—I follow 
In vain did-the wretched victim shriek for mercy; in vain did he! thee.” 


, ° . . P | 
asseverate the truth of what heasserted. ‘The guards dragged him) Thus saying, the fallen monarch massed on, amidstahe lomentations and | 





from the ro presefice, while the King Rave orderstor the drums to | the tears of his followers, who forgot, in the conjemplation of his personal 
beat; in order to drown the cries of the victim. bravery, and the resignation with which he met his fate, the crueities and | 


A hundred hands were instantly at work in the erection of a thick | ‘ie he tag Say had reduced him to so low acondition, Sir Ralph Helme } 
iron stake, which was, therefore, very. speedily completed. The monk | Preees r bim, and twelve of his most trusty partizans followed. They | 

dea vi but hopeless resistance, in spite of his infirmities descended a long winding flight of steps, which .éended at a small door, | 
and his His cries and petitions were inaudible for tl son | Uatopened inta the creat vard of the castle. Doa Pedro looked back at | 

; hae be coned : but fi ediating pe ° diy sateen the tower wirich he had just quitted, and inquired’by what name it was 
which — em is hee @- cee hey bey acne known. “Sire,” said one of his adherents, “ it isealled the Starry Tow- 
heaven » he was 0 | 


; ¢ ’ ‘ At yer.” “Ha!” said Pedra, smiling, tut, a& he always smiled, grimly and 
egst a short respite to enable him.to perform his devotions. His darkly, “them ove of delusive tales of astrology %s proved untrue. In my 


| tilian sceptre with honour to himself and advantage to the nation, and 


A ‘ . ’ . meard 
| Armide from the dang-rrous situation. in which she was placed, hy being expose 


| fested. 


and so was that of the villain whom I devoted tothe flames. Henry,” b } 
added, fixing his eyes upon the prince, while a bitter smile played upoa 4s 
lips, ** with my latest breath take my ——.”” 

The maledietion which he would have uttered was suspended by the 
death-raitle in his throat, and his head sunk lifeless upon the ground, Sul 


| the ficree and bitter smile lived upon his dead lip, and in his eye the co!r, 
j I’ ) 


stern expressian of hatred triumphed even over the glassy glare of movtalit 

“He died as he has lived,” said Don Henry, “ pitiless, and without r 
morse. And now are thy sufferings avenged, Castile; and your deaths, 
my beloved and noble-kearted brothers; and thy injuries, eweet Blayei 
of Bourbon! Rest, now, rest in peace, perturbed ‘spirits, for the trump 
ofthe just has arrrived, and honour, valour, and beauty may find prote 
tiow even in Castile.” 

The eveats of ehat day, fearfal and bloody as they were, were no sont: 
generally knowa than they were hailed with rapture throughout the whoic 
kingdom. Dou Henry mounted the throae amidst universal ace!amations 
The neighbouring princes, among whom was the great King Edward « 


| England and his chivalrous son, courted his alliance. He swayed the a: 


| 
‘ 


| Lis death transmitted it to his posterity. 





SSUNUIMAYD, 
Captain Lewis Davies, of tie Rose corvette, who is so honourably mentioned | 


Admiral de Rigny for his important services in engaging and silencing two Tu ; 
ish corvettes in the late action at Navarin, and thereby relieving the French frigat 





the fe at once of no Jess than five of the euemy’s ships, is a brother-of Lieut.- 
Davies, of the East fudia Company’s service, whose melancholy death we bad 0¢ 
sion to record a tew weeks back. tt will be remembered that Lientenont-Cel és 
Davies (known throughout all India by the appellation of the T'iger Davies; fre 
his frequent daring eucounters with that animal,) was assassinated in Mey bet 
Mominabad by « purty of the Nizam’s 34 Regiment of Native Horse, while cut 
vouring to quell by remonstrance a spirit of insubordination which thry had wu 
lis death, however, was avenged on the spot by the Ist und the remaine 
of the 3d Regiment of Native Horse, who instantly charged the mutipeers std ' 
themto pieces. Lieutenant Colone! Davies was much beloved by the native [ror 
and that circumstance, combined with the fearless intrepidity of bis character, J 
duced him to trust himself, uaatt: need, amongst the misguided men at thesr ' 
ment of greatest excitution—a coufideace which was atteuded by_ so unfortun.: 
result. 


Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.2: was sent of yesterday morning with 
patches from his Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral to Sir EB. Codrington~ 
Sir John left the Admiryity in a post-chaise and four shortly before 12 © ( 
1ccompanied by Captaia Codrington (son of Sir E. Codrington), for Dover)! 
whence it is expected Sir John will cross the Channel to Culais, proceed across 
Continent to liuly, and thence to Malta.— Sux, Nov. 21. 


What has been stated of the intention of the Admiralty to carse the ships inyur 
at Navarintoundergo repair at Malta, is coufirmed; and his Majesty's s1tp *° 
ticsnake is to sailimmediately from Purtsmoutir with the masts, spars, and § a“ 
for that purpose. She will also carry out a supply of supernumerary seamen © 
the squadron in the Mediterranean. 


By letters received fom Lisbon, it appears that an English man of wer brig 4 
rived iv the Tagus on the 2d inst. from Portsmouth, and in obedience to ye Pee 
ceived by her, his Majesty's ship Warspite, of 74 guus, had been completed 1 
other ships of the squadron, and was immediately to sail for the Mediterrameah 
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woured amongst the officers of the squadron in the Tagus, that either the 
Spartiate or Wellesley, of 74 guns, would follow the Warspite immediately. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the Dartmouth, dated Navarin, Oct. 
2: One of our midshipmen, young Forbes (son of Lt. Col. Forbes, Royal Artil- 
jery), accompanied Lieutenant Fitzroy, with the flag of truce in tie Dartnouth’s 

innace. n the latter was untortunately killed, he fell into the arms of the 
Frmet, who instantly cocked his pistol, fired, and shot the aggressor; this so exas- 
rated the Turkish crew, that one mau who had witnessed the gallant act, snappe 
his pistol three times at Forbes, but without effect; at length he threw the pistol in 
his face, which cut him in the lip.” 

Sir Edward Codrington, Vice Admiral, in the service of his Britannic Majesty, 
and Count Heiden, Rear Admiral, in the service of the Emperor of Russia, have been 
named Grand Crosses of the Royal! and Milltary Order of St. Louis. Captain Fel- 
lowes, commander of the English frigate the Dartmouth, has been named Comman- 
der of the Royal Order ofthe Legion of Honour. ‘The Captains commanding the 
English and: Russian ships engaged in the battle of Navariao have been named 
Knights of the Royal and Military Order of St Louis. 


An extract froin a private letter from a young gentleman on board of the British 
ship Albion, in the Bay of Navaring, confirins the account which we published three 
weeks ago, that the Turkish ships were still on fire and blowing up on the 22d, twa 
daysafter the action. Numbers of unfortunate Greex slaves were chained to che 
decks and guns of the Turkish vessels, and left to perish by their inhumyn foes; no 
means of succour from the British could be resorted to, as the ships were blowing 
upevery instant. It is added, jhat the Tnrs have still a fleet of tweive sail of the 
line and some frigates, up the Dardanelles, most of the frigates carrying from 48 
to 63 guns. 

A letter from Corfu, of Oct. 23d, after noticing the battle of Navarino, the first 
joose intelligence respecting which bad just been received in that island, commu- 
nicates some information respecting the affairs of Greece, which the writer says 
yay be fully relied on. The army of Gen. Charch is stated to amount to 13,000 
mea, of which advanced parties were in the environs of Patras, the fall of which 
was confidently ex pected on account of the great scarcity of provisious which pre- 
vailed there. | 


Russie.—Accounts from St. Petersburgh to the 3d of Nov. state, that news had 
just arrived that the important fortress of Erivan had surrendered to the Russian 
‘troops, and that the garrison, consisting of 3,000 men, with Hassah Khan, the com- 
mander, were prisoners of war. The Emperor having left the capital on the 19th 
of October, the officer hastened with the news of this victory to overtake his majes- 
ty. It was received by the Emperor at Riga, where the Emperor arrived on the 6th | 
of Nov. His majesty attended a public thanksgiving, and caused the conquered | 
standards to be carried through the streets. 

The Emperor stayed at Riga only one complete day. The next evening he de- | 
parted, but the letters do not say for what part of his empi.e, or of Europe. | 


A Deputation from the Canada Company waited on Mr. Huskisson, on the 20th, | 
atthe Colonial Oiice, Downing-street, and had an interview with the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. Belsham, author of a History of England, and other works, died lately, at the 
age of 75, sincerely respected and lamented by all who knew him. 


The Hop duty on the growth of the present year amounts to £244,953 11s. 83d. 


Spain.—The inteiligence from Spain is t» the 10th of November, and is much the 
same that it has.been these ten years. 

“ The Captain General of Catalonia had commanded ull officers who had belong- 
eto the old army, and were classed as Indefinidos,toleave Tarragona and its ar- 
rondissement forthwith, within the rigorous space of six hours time.—A letter from 
Madrid mentions that public attention is now fixed upon both the Castiles, where the 
insurrection, which has been so powerfully checked in Catalonia, re-appears with 
jucredible force. The bands of rebels swarm in every quarter of the province. 
One of them entered the Pardo, one of the Royal residences: it disarmed the Roy- 
alist volunteers, both infantry and cavalry, and left the placc, carrying off arms and 
herses. Their mottois, Death to the Libcrals!—Turn out the Minisiers! The 
secret hand of the Ciergy is perceivable ia all these commotions, which directs the 
blows, and rewards them profusely. The staff and officers of the 24 Regiment of 
the Line, who were surprised and taken prisoners at Mauresa, and the officers who } 
fell into the hands of the rebels, who recovered their liberty, have been suspended 
from their employments, and were sent to the fort of the island of Las Medas, in | 
the Gulf of Rozas, where they are to be tried according to the regulations of the | 
Martial Law. ‘The King and Queen were in Vaiencia, where the municipality pre- 
pare magnificent fetes of their honour.” 


—o—— 
ORDER IN COUNCIL TO SUPPRESS GREEK PIRACIES. 


At the Court of St. James’s, the 16th day of November, 1827, present, the King’s | 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas, the depredations which have fur some time been committed upon the | 
commerce of his Majesty’s subjects in the Mediterranean Seas by arined vessels, pi- | 
ratically cruizing under the Greek flag, have of !ete greatly increased, and have | 
been accompanied with acts of cruelty and barbarity. which have rendered the navi- | 
grition of those seas highly perilous ; and his Majesty has in vain applied for the pre- 
vention of these outrages to the persons exercising the powers of Government in 
Greece, who, however willing, are unable effectually to repress such exces-es, owing 
to the disturbed state of the couutry, and the disorder prevailing in several islands of 
the Great Archipelago; and his Majesty is thereby laid under the necessity of pro- 
Viding for the same. 

P®athat end it hasappeared to his Majesty that the mostefficacicis means by which 
te persons and lawful commerce of his Majésty"s subjects iv the Mediter#ancan seas 
cinbe adequately protected, until some Governmont shall be established in Greece 
competent to pat astop to all irregularities of tie nature complained of, wal be to 
prevent, so far as possible, any armed vessels, bearing the Greek flag, from putting 
to sea, such ships of war ouly excepted, as are belonging to or acting under the or- 
ders of the persons exercising the powers of Government in Groece. 

For this purpose his Majesty is pleased to order and declare, by and with the ad- 
vice of his Privy Council, and it is hereby ordered and declared, that instructions be 
issued forthwith te his Majesty’s naval forces in the Mediterranean, authorising and 
directing them to seize and send into some port belonging to (or being under the 
pover and protection of ) his Majesty, every armed vessel which they shall meet 
with at sea under the Greek flag, or fitted out and armed at any Greek port, such 
sips of war only excepted as are belonging to, or acting under the orders of, the per- 
sons excercising the powers of Government in Greece; and that they sha!l duly pro- 
Vide, that all such vessels, with their crews, shall be safely detained in the. ports to 
which they may be sent, until his Majesty’s further pleasure respecting the mshall be 
made known. 

And with a view to prevent, as much as possible, any hardships or ine onveniencics 
that may arise ia the execution of this Order, as it may effect any Greek cruizer 
which, being at sea at the time when this order will take effectin the Mediterranean, 
may not receive immediate notification thereof, it is further ordered that the Com- 
inanders of his Majesty’s ships, who may be charged with the execv.tion of this Order, 
shall, in the event of their mecting with any armed vessels at sea, bearing the Greek 
flag, that may be liable to the operation of this Order, between the day upon which 
the Order shall be notified to the persons exercising the auViarities of Government 
in Greece, and 15 days from the date thereof, furnish then with certified copies 
of this Order, and warn them to proceed forthwith to their respective ports; and 
that such armed vessels shall not be detained until the expiration of the said 

iteen days, unless it shall appear that after such notification of the Order aud 
warning they shall not have complicd therewith, or shall have beea guilty of | 
jlundering or searching avy trading vessel under the British flag. 

And the Right Hon.the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, his | 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of Stute, and his "voyal Highness the Lord High | 
Admiral, are to give the necessary directions hevein as to them may respectively | 
appertain. C.C.GREVILLE. | 

















Communications drem Cerrespondents must stand over until next | 
week. 


, MARRIED, on Thursday evening, the “Oth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schronder, | 
Taomas Tayler Ryan, Esq. to Arabella, y oungest daughter of Wm. Oakley. Esq. { 

DIED, at Carlile, on the Missouri, on t'se 6th of September last, aged 35, Christo- 
pater Abbott, Esq. brother to the Rev. Messrs. Abbotts of Canada. 








Exchange at New-Youk on London 11 a 11} per cent. 
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By the Napeleen, we have received our London, files to the 23d of | sold it toMr. Howe, of the Acadian, with which paper the "ova | 


November; we have made a variety of extracts for this day’s paper. 

No aceounts having been received from Constantinople down to 
the latest dates, the pabliec journals were still busying themselves with 
speculations oa the probable effects of the late transactions at 
Navarino. Some, indeed, had not confined themselves ta specula- 
“on merely, but bed impugned the policy and good fait of the al- 
lied intervention in direct terms. The justice and poliwy of the inter- 
¥ention we have spoken of before, and therefore sh-ll not weary our 
readers with a repetition of our sentiments upop. this point, or attempt 
further to prove that the call of humanity on Admiral Codrfigton on 
the memorable 20th of October, was irresistible We, nor any other 


- 


| ultra-cause—miserable as that cause is. 


| senger,”’ inserted in another part of our impression. 
lger” is a Paper that always endeavours to be impartial,—and, in| 





She Albion. 


persons, have ever questioned the right of the Turks to put down the 


rebellion in the Morea, if done with a tolerable share of justice end free warehousing Port. 


mercy ; but when the Porte by its infamous agents, resolved to suppress 
the revolution by exterminating the whole people—by blotting their 
country from the map of Europe, and obliterating their name among 
men—and they were absolutely carrying this bloody resolution into 
effect, it hecame those wi were able to do so, to interfere and save 
the victims from destruction. A man has an undoubted right to regu- 
late his own family as he pleases, and to punish its refractory members, 
if they deserve punishment ; but the laws of the land, and a similar law 
should prevail among nations, will notallow him to inflictany dire cru- 
elfy ou them, or tosacrifice their lives. This principle of the law of na- 
{t0ns, is in our estimation firm and immutable, because founded on the 
firm and immutable laws of nature. But the objections of some part of 
the European Press, do not, in reality, proceed altogether from a 
repugnance to the act itself, but rather, we may perhaps surmise, 
Without any great violation of liberality, to a jealousy that their own 
Governments (now the thing has been so effectually done), have not 
participated in the glory of the achievement. With respect to cer- 
tain papers England, in their motives are obvious enough, and are, we 
regret to state, less honorable than those we have just alluded to. 
Every one who kuows any thing of the present state of parties in 
England, is aware that the “ Standard,” ‘“ St. James’s Chronicle,” 
“John Bull,” and “Morning Herald,” are papers devoted to the 
Mr. Canning made the 
Treaty of the 6th of July, which was considered a piece of liberalism— | 





effect, good or bad, flowing from it. With this view of the case, 
we can readily explain the hostility of a few papers, and which hos- 
tility will, in all probability, continue; but when its motives are seen, 





jits acts will find their due level in the estimation of the rational part | —=——— — 


of our species. We take leave now, with warmly recommending 
to the attention of our readers a most able article from “ Beli’s Mes- 


“ Bell’s Messen- | 





fact, generally is so, upon all great national questions. 





| if addressed to 


The character drawn of Mr. Canning, and inserted in the | 
Intelligencer last sammer, has been re-published in the London Cou- | 
rier, with an intimation that it proceeded from the pen of the Presi- | 
deut of the United States. This assumed origin of the paper having | 
been disavowed by the Intelligencer, speculation has fixed it on Mr. | 
Rush, with what degree of success we, of course, are incompetent to 
decide. We may however, perhaps, venture a speculation in our| 
turn, and in our opinion a very natural one, namely, that the article | 


was written by the Editor of the National Intelligencer himself. 





A decisive expression of public fecling with regard to the mea- | 
sures pursued by the Earl of Dalhousie has taken place in Montreal. | 
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St. Andrews, in the Province of New Brunswick, has become e 


A Medal of beautiful workmanship, ac ied by a handsome 
Address, was, on Tuesday morning last, presented fo Miss Clara 
Fisher, in the name, and on theybehalf, of several of her American 
patrons. The medallion is of pure gold, of an oval form, three and 
a half inches in length, with a richly chased variegated border, and 
loop of the same, suspended by a heavy gold cable chain. ‘The me- 
dal bears, on one side, the following inscription :—“‘ A tribute to 
Genius and Worth, presented to Miss Ciara Fisner, as a testimonial 
of respect for her private virtues, and of admiration for her unrivalled 
talents, by a few of her many American friends, January 1st, 1828."— 
On the reverse,—‘ Miss Clara Fisher made her first appearance in 
America al the Park Theatre, New York, September 12th, 1827.” 

This is, indeed, a neat and merited compliment to the dramatic 
talent and private worth of this young lady.—Enquirer. 


We observe, that the account of the dinner given to the Earl of 
Dalhousie, by tlre gentlemen of Montreal, in October last, has been 
copied into the London papers. 


Brig Indian.—Much anxiety has been felt tor the safety of the brig 
Indian, Captain Mathias, which sailed from Quebec on the 24th of 
October, for Liverpool; but we are happy to find, that she arrived at 
Liverpool on the 20th of November Whe alarm for ler safety was 
in consequence of a vessel having been seen near Newfoundland, in 
great distress, un which the letters “ Indi” were seen. 

Accounts fom Bermuda state, that the British ship Sir 17. Douglas, from Liv- 
erpool to this port, with 177 passeng rs, had put into that place in distress. The 
same accounts also inform us, that the schooner Papoose, of St. Andrews, N. B., had 
arrived at Bermuda, from Halifax, having been out 56 days. 





Passengers, by the Napoleon, Mr. & Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, sons 
and servants, Mr. David Low, of Boston, and Mr. Bird, of London. 
Passengers in the line ship York, De Cost, master, which sailed 


‘ergo the enemies of that great statesman denounce the act and every | for Liverpool on the 8th: Messrs. Edward Norris and Richard Nor- 


ris, of Baltimore ; . Plamilton, of Queenston; Messrs. Joseph 

tansfield, Jamison. and Stevens, of Montreal ; Méssrs. James Stans- 
field, Brooks, George, Mussen, and Legge, of Quebec; Messrs. Jo- 
seph Roberts, Rollo, and Armstrong, of New-York. 

















RAWING of the New-York Lottery, Class No. 12, for 1827. 27 6 9 28 24 45 
The result was as usual, highly gratifying to SYLVESTER’S friends. We 
sold part of the second capital of 85000. besides six other capital prizes. 

The next Class will be drawn 30th this month, highest prize $24,000, only 14,000 
tickets. Many Prizes and some Blanks. Tickets $10, Half $5, Quarter $2 50 — 
Attention ! We once more requestas a favour, that our country friends will send 
their orders as early as possible, as in the last Lottery we received many on the day 
of drawing, and had difficulty in replying in time tothe whole ofthem .Iull schemes 
seut on letter papcr to save postage. All ictiers for tickets will mect due attention 
N. & 8S. SYLVESTER, 


Jan. 12.] New-York or Philadelphia. 


Brey TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo kas removed her Corset Warehouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Paui’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo hus 
connected the Millinery and Dress Makiag with her Corset Establishment and has 
no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {Jan. 12 





——E — 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 

‘ business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for buys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortment 
ofready made linen, cravats, stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, kc. on the 
most reasonable terns. 

Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
narily attendant npon occusions of family afflictions. 

N. B. Gentleman's clothing made to order at the shortest notice. [Jan. 12, 





The last papers inform us, that a Deputation of gentlemen, some of} K ANCY GLASS WORKING EXHIBITION, from London, 202 Broadway, be- 


the most respectable in the city, had proceeded to Quebec with an 
Address to the Governor in Chief, approving of his Excellency’s 
conduct, in preserving the hitherto undisputed prerogatives of the 
Crown in relation to the choice Speaker. 


further inform us that the Address was signed, by six thousand per- | Adnissiog 2p cents; children half pri 


sons, an-expression of public sentiment that cannot be mistaken. 





Since writing our Dramatic notice, in which we hinted at a plan 
for getting up a Grand Musical Festival, for the Benefit of the 
Greeks, we have been urged by a gentleman, who has ever been 
active in favor of those unfortunate people, to call the attention 
of the Greek Committee to the subject—which we, in furtherance 
of his request, now most respectfully do. A little reflection, we think, 
will convince every one, of the feasibility of the plan, prepared, as 
the public mind now is, to extend prompt relief to the Greeks 
at the present moment,—the most critical, perhaps, in their whole 
history of wrongs and suffering. Mr. Horn, Mr. Pearman, Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Knight, and many other eminent singers and musicians, are 
now in the United States, which, with the stationary talent of the 
country, would be amply sufficient to bring out the music in a style 
superior to any thing that as yet taken place on this side of the 
Atlantic. The instrumental talent in this city alone, when brought 
together, would form a powerful body, but we should, in the event 
of a Festival being undertaken, expect to sce a number of eminent 
performers, as well as visiters, from the other cities, all lending their 
aid to the great cause. It is usual in England to continue the Festi- 
val for several days, beginning with an Oratorio, and ending with a 
Fancy Ball; thé latter we must leave to leaders of fashion to decide 
on, but we have not the least doubt of the success of the Musical 
part of the ceremonies, particularly if one day be appropriated to 
Sacred Music in a place of public worship, and another to Operatic 
in one of the Theatres.—Ilaving said thus much, we leave the sub- 
ject to the decision of others. 


tween John and Fulton-streets—Mr. FINN begs leave to inform the public, 
that he has commenced exhibiting his most carious and pleasing experiments of 
Fancy Glass Working, Spinning and Biowing. ‘The variety of specimens manufac- 
tured by the subscriber, in the presence of the company, are too numerous to men- 
tion: saffice it to say, they consist of articles of the most fanciful description, made 


The Montreal journals rf glass and enamel of various colours, such as ships, figures, quadrupeds, birds, 


wer vases, &c.—The exhibition is open frem 11 1113, und frem 6 to 10 o'clock. 
—This exhibition is particular y lastuctive, and hierits the atfeation of 
heads of families and guardians. (Jan. 12. 


} 





O EMIGRANTS of industrious habits from Europe, and Settlers of enterpri- 
sing character from all parts of. America.—The undersigned on behalf of the 
“Canada Company,” offers for sale, at moderate prices, and on easy terms of pay- 
ment, about 2,500,000 acres of LAND, in farms of 5010 500 Acres each, in the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada; embracing the detached Blocks and Lots of choice Lands 
formerly reserved by the Crown, in different Townships, and now surrounded with 
growing settlements, along and near the Rivors St. Lawrence, Niagara and De- 
troit, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and §t. Clair; together with a large ‘Tract (which 
will soon be laid off into Lots of convenient size,) lying south east of Lake Huron. 
These tracts comprise mich of the best lands in the province, and ate probably 
not surpassed in fertility ef soil, salubrity of climate, and commercial advanteges, 
by any equally extensive body of land now in market on the continent of North 
America. ‘There are on them many streains, with falls of sufficient power for dri- 
ving mills,&c. Some of these situetions will, in time, become flourishing towns 
and villages. The La-Chine, Grenvilie, Rideau, and Welland Canals, when com- 


pleted, will afford channels of safe, easy, and ret intercourse and transportation 
between the upper and lewer provinces; and the Brie and Oswego Canals will f - 


nish a ready passage from the Upper Province tothe city of New-York. Measures 
are now in train fur opening good Roads in various directions through the Compa- 
ny’s lands, and one of these roads will extend from York, with 2 brane ereof 
from the head of Lake Ontario, via Guelph, to the Red River, on Lake Huron, being 
a distance of about 100 miles from Burlington Beach. Jt has been determined to 
eX pend 45,000 pounds sterling ($200,000) in opening roads and making other improve- 
men:s, to promote settlements hetween Lakes Huron and Ontario. As soon as the 
needful arrangements can be made, produce will be received from settlers on con- 
a by the Company, and the proceeds applied iu payment of purehase moneys 
for lands. 

Emigrants and Settlers will receive particular informaticn and may eomp)ete pur- 
chases, by applying at the Office of the Company, at York, Upper C: . General 
inforination regarding the Land, and directions to the Province, may be liad by ap- 
plying to Messrs. HART LOGAN, & CO, Montreal? 

JOHN DAVIDSON, Esq. Quebec. 
JAS. C. BUCHANAN, Esq: City of N. York 
ANDREW M’NAB, Esq. Geneva, N. Yor 
JOUN GALT, Superintentlant for the Canada Company. 
York, U. C. Dee. 7, 1827. j : [Jau . 12. 


’ EHIGH COAL.—The company having replenisheA their, yards with s large 
stock of this very superior Coal, are now ready to supply orders for any 
{ quantity, which will be delivered to those who reside within the paved parts of the 











—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Newspapers.—A paper called the Star has just been published at 
Quebec ; it avows its determination to be rigidly impartial in its poli- 
tics. Another paper, of which only a single copy has reached us, 


_____—. | has been established at Montreal, under the name of the Observer.— 


city at $9 per ton of 2240 Tbs. ‘The value of this Coal for burning in 6" 18 C8- 
| tablished by tha experience of th ds; it combines the advantage of a brilliant 
fire with grea*er durability, and is not so soon obscured by an accunrulation of 
| ashes as other Varieties of anthracite coal. Its peculiar excellence for the use of 
| iron four-ders, brass founders, rolling and litting-mill owners, nail-makers; brew- 
| ers, ond uther manufaectorers requiring strong and steady heat, 1s mpemetees 
| by ali who have tried it. And it may be proper to add, that as the mines worked 
| uy che company furnish all the varieties of anthracite coal, those who preter the 





From the last Nora Scotian, or pam at Halifax, we regret to learn , | ‘sind that ignites most rapidly and buras with more flame, can always be accomo- 
that Mr. Young, who estelished and ably conducted that paper, bas | dated. . 


« 


| Seotian is to be incorporated—a junction which, Mr. Young assures 


| us, the abilities of 2 ir, Mowe will render satisfactory to the public. 
| der the above: title, is about to be published in this city, by Mr. John 
J. Mumfore,, a gentleman exceedingly well known to the mercantile 
community, and possessing generally acknowledge: talents for such 
an undertaking. The Prospectus, which we ine not room to in- 
sert, promises a paper combining every req'isite mercantile and 
general information, and will, doubtless, coy:.nand a patronage cor- 
responding to its merits. ‘Ihe office is at 53 Wall-street. 


By anact of the present Legislature of New-York, Mr. Charles 
Edwards E!lis, is authorised to use the name of Charles Edwurds, 
only. 





MERCHAN't’S TELEGRAPH, Newspaper.—A Deity paper, un- | the correct quantity for their money. Orders left at the office, 3 Barglay 


The terms ore cash for all quantities under ten tons, for a greater quantity ac- 
cording to agreement. It must be obvious that the custom of soosiving cavmest 
with the orders is a benefit which inures to the purclaser, as expense OF which 
is avoided by the company enables them to furnish the articles at a more reduced 
price; and the coal being sald by weight, purchasers are certain of always song 

0 
at the yard corer of Beaver lane and Washington-st, will be pr ly at- 
tended t0 - JONATHAN FELL, President of the Lehigh 













E. MORRISON, Agent. (Jan. 12.) Coal ard Navigation Company. 
HULL & CO. Druggists, 22) Broadway, in addition to,the gener- 

QO. ally sold in their line of business, have lately received a rtment. 
of English Patent Medicines. ‘Among thom sre the following : 's Tolu 
Loz:nges, for coughs, hoarseness, &c.; Oxtey’s Essence of » for gout, Der- 
vous head ache, &c.; Hickman’s ‘Pills, for the gravil : ° % Carminatives 
Braithwait’s Black Drop; Hevry’s Aromatic Vinegar, ani Magnesi2‘ 
Wilson’s ‘Tincture, for the cout; Cheltenham Salts; Roach’s Ean¥rocation Tur- 





lington’s Balsam ; Norris’ Fever Drops; Walsh's Anijpertusyis; Digon’s Bilious 
Pills, &c. &c. { 














Che Athiow. 
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POBIRY. 
WRITTEN ‘IN A COPY OF LALLA ROOKI. 
With wishes fond, and vows that burn, 
I bless the gift I send to thee: 
The happy leaves thy hand shall turn, 
The happy linesthine eyes shall see : 
Each little gift is as a link. ; 
More closely sever'd hearts to bind : 
And'this may lead thy soul to think 
Of him that it hath left behind. 


Oh! when thou dwell’st yt the page, 
To chase away some idle hour, 
And thoughts of love and truth engage, 
_ Express’d with all the poet's power ; 
While round thee fairy fiction weaves 
The veil, oh ! spare one thought to me ; 
Think that my spirit, mid the leaves, 2 
Breathes through the poet's words to thee!” 


THE MINIATURE. 


William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife ; 

'Twas drawn by some enchanted wand, 
It seem’d so much like life. 


a 








Hie almost thought it spoke—he gaz’ 
Upon the picture still, 

And was delighted and amaz’d 
To view the painter's skill. ; 


“This picture is just like thee, Jane, 


"Tis drawn io nature true; | J 


I've kiss’d it o’er and o'er again, 
It is so much like you.”’ 


“ And has it kiss'd thee back, my dear’ ' 1 
“ Ah, no, my love,”’ said he; 
“Then, William, it is very clear, j 
It’s not at all like me.” 


THE SABBATH. 

From Blackwood*s Magazine for November 
‘The twilight shades are darkening o'er the dell ; 
fn the red west the sun hath shut his eye ; 

And stars are gathering in the upper sky, 

As, with a pensive sound, the curfew bell 

Tolls through the solemn air, as 'twere farewell 
‘To Heaven’s appointed day of sanctity.— 
Scotland, I glory, that throughout thy bounds, 
(And oh, whilst holy can’st thou be unblest?) 
Each Sabbath is a jubilee of rest, 

And prayer and praise almost the only sounds. 
Richer and prouder other lands may be; 

But while the world endures, be this thy boast, 
(A worthy one,) that sunshine gilds no coast 
Where God is served more purely than in thee ! 





Della. 





~ ———— 


| nently and practically illustrated by those potent, grave and illustrious 





downe has added his powerful name to the list of patrons; and sut 
is the influence of rank, and wealth, and place, in this country, that 
many will give their presence in good company, who might not 
otherwise be disposed to part with their pence. 


Mr. Kean, jun. is announced as anxiously waiting, in ¢he charac- 


Adieu thou dreary pile, as sung on Wednesday, would remove the 
scruples of any one who think out Opinion overcharged; nor ha: 
Mrs. Austin resided with a company on the continent without ap 
quiring some taste for the Italian mode of singing, if her executioy 
of Dolce Concento is to be taken as any proof of it. That song as she 
ter of Romeo, for the arrival of his Juliet, Miss Smithson, who is still | sings it, with variations by Catalinc, and additions by herself, is far 
the rage In Paris.—The most liberal offers are said “0 have been | VeTY far superior to any thing we have heard since the Signoriny’; 


made to Miss Stephens to join the Covent-Garden company ; the departure ; nor is there, we say most unhesitatingly, any female in 
statement of her having engaged to appear at Drury-Lane after 


the country but Mr. Austin who can fill the Signorina’s place, or bh, 
Christmas, is contradicted.—The annual sum to be paid by Mr. El- |ia any shai asubstitute forher. But in saying this, we speak not to 
liston for the services of little Burke, will, with the benefits, exceed | the discredit of other vocalists. Mrs. Knight, for instance, stand; 
£1300. ‘The nett salary alone is £1000 per antum.—Mr. Kean, we |¥rivalled in English ballads; and Miss Kelly, if she is inferior 
understand, receives £50 per night at Covent-garden.—The pleasant 


in bravura, is far superior in acting, either in tragedy, comedy, o; 
opera of Love ina Village was performed on ‘Tuesday night, very |™elo-drama. We claim then, be it understood, superiority for Mrs, 
effectively, at Drury-lane theatre, Miss Love appearing as Young |Austin in bravura and (as far as we have heard her) Italiay 
Meadows. 


singing—and in natural, scientific, and intellecual powers. As ay 
— —— Mrs. bowed has b yerers. remarkable to boast of, aj. 
1ough it is sufficien ood to enable her to go through an oper, 

NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. satisfactorily. She hod The assistance of Mr. Peareian at her bey 

The Christmas holidays have given us a short respite from our crit- | and we sincerely hope that one or other of the houses will engage 
ical labors—not that the theatres have been idle, but because they | both those pen artists for half a dozen operas. With all + 
have really offered us but little to notice. The gambols of the season, | musical talent now in this country, how much it is to be regrette: 
nevertheless, have been fully equalled by the gambols of the Mana- |that it cannot be brought together and rendered effective by a judi. 
gers, some of which are ludicrous enough. One for instance com- | cious choice of subjects, and a proper disposition of parts. Such a 
menced his entertainment on New Year's night with Cherry |junction for a grand musical Festival, for instance, assisted by Ama. 
Bounce, and ended with the Drunken Corporal—another announces |teurs, designed for some great and benevolent object—relief of the 
that he shall produce his new piece with all the “ care and accuracy | Greeks, or any other, would at this moment touch the cord of pub. 
that so eminently distinguishes his establishment ;” while a third, in | lic feeling, give a new throb to our sympathies, and almost form ap 
the plenitude of his innocence, eu vty rp a girls |epoch in the annals of the country. 
of this great metropolis, Whittington and his Cat!—he wisely reducing} We hay . : om 
the price of his tickets, and equalizing the currency, by admitting all Bon eee — art pe goed a taliae a sac al 
the children who presented themselves, at half price. But all this, | tion to excel each ether. ' Melod is th : e ohne mina 
for aught we know, is perfectly correct, for the wisest of men has : -_Melo-drama is the order of the day, and 2 
ght we V, 1S periectly col ’ | succession of the most brilliant spectacle > constantl in 

told us that there is a time for all things, and the lesson has been emi- | ¢ ps sap aig art ena Plc oy Al awe: 
gs, a orth, each manager announcing the delivery of one with incubatioy 
ofanother. The Chatham has a fine Scotch piece, which we shal 
yendeavour to speak of next week. It would be improper to forge: 
the exertions at the Lafayette, orto omit to mention a piece called 
the Sleeping Beauty at the Park,in which Mrs. Sharpe, who is al. 
Ways beautiful, sleeping or waking, enacts the Sleeping Beauty 
and which, having the fear of Hoboken before our eyes, we are wi 

lig to say she performs to admiration. 


seigniors who preside over the drama of the city. 


Miss George having finished her engagement at the Bowery, gave 
a Concert on Monday at the City Hotel, which was not, we regret 
to say, as well attended as it should have been. Concerts are always | 
apt to be heavy, and it is only by having a combination of 
talent that they are made at all endurable, and even with this grand 
requisite, it is rarely that we see a well attended concert, unless pat- 
ronized by the leading fashionables of the place in which it is exhibit- 
ed—the affair must be made the ton of the moment, and all will go 









NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


well. The difference in the appearance of the benches at Miss Shipe. Masters. | oe — from | eh ok eating from 
George’s Concert and those of the Signorina, is in some degree an | oe SOrs- | siverpool. 
; ’ : : : “| | No.1. James Cropper, 'Graham, | Jan. 1, May 1 1, Feb. 16 2 6 
illustration of this remark. We do not think, however, that the fair 4. York, esey De Cost, | “ 8, al a args dae decease 
subject of our present article acted so injudiciously in giving a Con- 3. Manchester, |W.Lee,jr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1. 
: P I . . J y ms 5 ©. Wm. Byrnes. | dl “oO a oa 2 
cert at this season of the year, and without the requisite patronage as 1. Wan, Tooman — ‘a a thy Phe Bae Se 
some seem to suppose ; for it gave some 80 or 109 persons an oppor- 4. Napoleon, in die 7 x“? al “ > “ + “ - 
tunity of hearing her fine voice in a room, where it is immensely 3. Pacific, ‘Crocker, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. J, 
more advantageously heard, than in a theatre ; the truth of this remark 2. John Jay, |Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 2) “ 9 “ 8 « 8 
also, we think, was sufficiently proved by the applause that followed} | ey a an, ree a Mee Bl ee ae 
many of her songs. Her Concert then, if barren in a pecuniary point 3.Canada, nl | a 16, “ 16, 4 1. —_ itis Tes 1 
of view, yielded a rich harvest of laurels to the brows of the fair vo-| 2. Birmingham, (Harris, | “ 24, “ 24, « af) « Bow Bw g 
calist. If report be true, we must now take our final leave of this la-| 1. Britannia, \Marshall, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, ‘ 16, “ IF, 
dy, which we do with regret, as the papers announce that after her 4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,| “ 8 “ 8, “ &| “ 24, 


. ow “ o 
“ 16, “* 16, “ 16,/Feb 1, June 1, Oct. }, 
“ 24, “ 24, “ 24,| “ 8, “ 8, “ of 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-fc: 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deseription. 


New York, nnet, 
- Silvanus Jenkins Macy, 


29 oo 


visit to Philadelphia, she is about to retire from the stage, and to form 
an engagement more tender and permanent than any she has yet en- 
tered into. Our limits do not allow usto say much of this Concert ; 


» 





Che Drania, 


p r Theatre. «Mr. Mactendy made his second appearance | a few weeks that we have known any thing of him as a singer—we 


last. evening as Virginius, a character peculiarly suited to his powers, 
and which he has succeeded in makin emphatically, we believe we 
may add exclusively, his own. In Mr. Knowles’s delineation of 
the stern and high-minded, but affectionate Roman, there are innu- 
merable traits off that rade power, and deep, though apparently way- 
ward tenderness, in the expression of which Mr. Macready is unri- 

valled. In the domestic scenes, which confer so much beauty on 

the earlier portions of the play, Mr. Macready was as successful as 
we have ever seen him. The betrothing of Virginia to Icilius was 
excellent, and the faltering accents of the parent, at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, excited the loudest and most lively approbation. 
The actor was peculiarly happy in his performance of the scene 
where he is apprised of the claim made to his daughter by Claudius. 


The entire (if we may be allowed the expression) was full 
of that rude and irregular greatness, in the display of which Ma- 
cready has no equal among his contemporaries. ‘The trial scene, in 


the fourth act, we have never seen better performed; and the death 
of Virginia was managed in a way almost to reconcile us to that 
dreadful exhibition of Roman fortitude. In the fifth act, which some 
eritics have pronounced a superfluity, thé performer exhibited his 
accustomed ability. The position in which Virginius is discovered 
bending over the murdered body of Appias, and the subsequent act- 
ing up to the period of his final recovery of consciousness; had in it 
etouch of the sublime.—Courier. 

Sale of Theatrical Dresses.—The Auction Rooms of Messrs. Robins, 
in Covent- n, were filled yesterday with as motley a groupe of 
purchasers as could be well imagined, at a sale ot theatrical dresses, 
the contents of some broken up managerial wardrobe. There were 
the proprietors of the Coburg and Olympic Theatres, a theatrical tail- 
or named Shak,peare, “the name of all names,” who purchased for 
Elliston, of the Torre ; the conductors of two or three private thea- 
tres in the City-road, Gray's-Lnn-lane, and other parts of the metropo- 
lis, half a dozen amateur Romeos and Norvals, and about fifty children 
of the Twelve Tribes. These latter confined their speculations 


chiefly to such dresses as were partly covered with the precious met- | 


mls. The materials offered for sale were of themselves equally hete- 
rogeneous, “.moiley’s your oply wear ;" for example, dancing jackets 
and, mon-nameables, dresses for Falstaf’, chimney-sweeps, fine ladies 
_ of the ancient time, magistrates, devils, gipsies, Jews, and hermits.— 
The are a few, as specimens of the articles and the prices 
Abey brought :—Etliston’s deputy bought a Sir Peter Teasle suit for 
£1 2s., & stéel-button coat, for any one, £1 10s., a Roman breastplate 
andj mberkeens, 133 , two frjar's dresses, 9s.; a‘ Quaker’s dress and 
a court in the same lot, £1 ils. ; Major Sturgeon’s dress, with 
an page fy wing jack boots, 11s.—Mr. Davidge, of the Coburg 
bou tunic dress, embroidered with silver, £1 13s. ; i 
dered “Tartar dress, ‘the same sum; Shylock’s dress, 5s.; 
Tartar jeckets, 
num 
€ qmonstrous “Tartar spectacle at his theatre. 
the. ic, bou 
24 
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; several 
am isto £16s. It was remarked that, from the 


















r the conductors of private theatres. 





Aan: of the English at that theatre. 
“ef 4a ! eyhere ata atre 


Gt of the unfortunate refugees. 


| musician, and so fine a singer as we have since found him tobe. He 


an embroi- | 


‘of similar dresses he purchased, he must have seme forth- | ya whe appeared on thet. Sage. 
Mr. Scott, of | 

Hamlet's dress, embroidered with bugles, for 
Turk's dress, £2., and several Tartar and Turk- 
$9, meant, no doubt, for some interesting spectacle on the 
pyents at Navarino. The other dresses were principally pur- 


Chit-Chat.—The directors of the Oden, where the Eng- 
ed, took a sum of 1400 francs from the receipts of each | 
The example 
eré an amateur performance forthe benefit 
dast week netted £200, is about 
ed in London; and the Manager of the Haymarket is 
auded for his characteristic liberality in lending his house 


he Marguis of Lovs-| is evident ta any attentive listener in either of ber bravura songs 


yet it would be unjust not to mention Mr. Comer. Itis only within) No.1 and 3, Old Line.—Owners, L Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshal! 


and Jd. Thompson. No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. aud Sami 
Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Ageuts in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d Line, Wm. 40! 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


only recollected him in Phelim O’Scud inthe Flying Indians, and a 
few other characters—little did we suppose that he was so gooda 








NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters.{ Days of sailing from | Days of seiling fron 
New York. | London. 

Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 2 
-i. Columbi Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.2 
1. Voriathian, Chadwick | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,{Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Dee.2: 
1. Cortes, Sprague, | Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,)May 25, Sep. 25, Jan. 2° 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guincas: from London, thirty-jits 

Gumeas: iveluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


No. , Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New Yor 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 


) acquitted himself exceedingly well throughout the evening, as did also 
Mr. Boyle, who sang and presided at the piano in several pieces. 
| We cannot go farther now, but beg leave to introduce for the 
| benefit of the public in general, and our subscrtbers in particular, an 
article from the New-York Journal of Commerce. on the subject -— 
“Miss George's Concer!.—This young lady, whose vocal talents have 
gained her in England a considerable portion of fame, has had the 
conrage to pass “ o’er the Atlantic wave,” and pay a visit to our 
shores. Last evening we visited her Concert at the City Hotel, and 
oe ner ys ee ns to -— The Ba pg N. Bb. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of rr 
’ © passe a few hours in a most agreeable manner. i@ slyle OL | ceiving passengers. Steam boats rua constantly from that place to the Contize! 
Miss George, is of a nature that cannot fail to please and delight ; and | and to different parts of England. 
we think this fact was never more evident than in the very excellent | ~~~ ~~~ aR 
way in which she warbled Boyle’s “ Water Lily.” She was also ve- | 
ry happy in the duetto “ Ah se di mali;”’ and received deserved ap- | 
plause for the affecting manner in which she sung that pathetic fa- | 


No.t, Brighton, 
i. Columbia, 














NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


| Masters.| Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
New York. \ 


Ships. 





Havre. 
vorite, “ Auld Robin Gray.” We have hardly time or inclination | 0-1. Cadmus, jOrne, \Nov.15, Mar. 1, junet5,|Jan, 1, Ap'l.15, Aug. ! 
'to dwell upon the other performances; though we cannot refrain| — , Sate aue : a. _ I, May 1, Sept, 1,|Feb.15, June] 5, Oct. | 
| from tendering our meed of approbation to Messrs. Boyle and Hance. |; — x. ome ’ —. | “48 retin wy we ? a fo aon! 
| The former gentleman is in possession of musical science to an emi- | Montano, ‘Smith, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15, July 15, Nov.) 


| nent degree ; and the execution of the latter called forth the plaudits | 


2. Edw. Bonaffe 
| of the assembly.” 


Hathaway Jan. 
1, Bayard, 


1,Ap. 15, Aug. 1, Feb. 15, June 1, Sept! 
|Robinson,| “ 


15, May 1, \* 15,Mar. 1, “ 15,Oct. | 


- : : Henry 41) \Skiddy, |Mar. ; "15 5, Dee. 1 

Madame Bartolini was conspicuous throughout the evening—her| — 9, Queen Mab, |\Suenee, ne T eps’ ey Yy age Aug 1 on 
‘performances were certainly unique, and we never heard ** Ditanti|  2.Dou Quixote, (Clark, | © 15, June 1, “ 45, Ayril 1, “ 15,Nov.! 
| palpiti” so promptly executed ! Sully, Macy, 'Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1,Dee. 1, May 15,Sept-15, Jan-] 
{ 


| Park Theatre.—During the last week a new vocalist has appeared, | _ Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inchs 
in“the person of Mrs. Austin, and we regret to say, that we never | were Mette dee ring Se aah tie, :; Agents 
| knew a lady of such talents so ill requited by the public, It is said _ s, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Ag?! 


; > : t ; at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines —Agents, Cro 
| that she is not known;—we shall, as far as in us lies, endeavour to | sous & Boyd, cornet of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, 


{ 

| make her known. There is, we admit, some force in the remark, that | ©- Quesnel, Paine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 
{the fact of her landingin Philadelphia, has contributed to this ob- | >> ; 
} - ow ba) s | at “ us | *.* The whole of th rery firs ipti ceedin:'’ 
| scurity; because, it has been usual for all the eminent performers | ose vessels are of the very first description, are exceed 


rit : \ welffound, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every com: 
arriving in this country, to make their debut in New York. We, how- | andconvenience for the passengers is grevidied by the owners, and unremitting * 
| ever, leave this matter as it is, and proceed to give a short history of tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
| Mrs. Austin, which has been kindly furnished us by a friend, from | —— 


which our readers will see, that she has had excellent opportnuni-| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars ~~ gun Cexclusice of 





ties, both in France and England, to become mistress of her pro- | postage)—payablein advance. Ali persons becommg subscribers, will be experts" 
| fession. 


| to continue their s@becriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is ma" 
“ Mrs. Austi izinall oe * ions i aie fr to the Office, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new teri! 
G _ an ee cone wcrenlingge 9 He a? 1 mu “ from Mr. subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be catpoatonts continue throve 
| Gardiner, of Leicester, the Composer, or Compiler, ot the Oratorio | the hatf year so entered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Age” 
, of Judah, through whose persuasions she adopted the stage as a} must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprit! 
| profession. Lanza wasthen chosen as her master; and when he | ¢¥ery Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in vay ete 
| quitted England for a period, Mr. T. Cooke. Dublin was the first | pene t or ab Seldorn Mell oe Benaent Let weeps eerste cobec! 
2 aay, DS ate a Orning ; 80 eve 
bers’ in the City in theternoon ef and evening on the day of publication. 3 
J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. Y.—Barnett Peters, Por! 
In 1823 she appeared at Drury | land, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsuouth—Juo. Rogers, Newbyryport—Johu Ti! 
ane as Rosetla, her debut being remarkably suecessful. At the | ‘M4, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Reovidenco, R. “<* Po! 
close of the S M ] the onan dat the English O Hous | New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—W™- ? 
ry se ol the Season, she was engage at the ng ish Upera Ouse .— | ter, 44 South Street, Baltimore.—Rey. Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati, ng 
She afterwards went abroad, where she studied under the celebra- | Thompson, Washington, D. C—Geo. Hutchison, Richmond, Va—Hy. \ folk 
ted Hummel; she subsequently appeared with much applause in gets! Vig a phew hd Fredericksburgh, rare ae a o- 
French O a i “which was notic ‘ _| Va.—T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N.C.-+Arch'd. Campbell, Fayetteviile, 
ease in ieoreenl “" —- = Re - us or the re R. Hubbell, Oxford, N. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8. C.—B. D. Plant, So 
> events of the year, by the Ann gister. 1 ast summer | hia, 8. C.—W. T. Williams, Savannah, Geo—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo— Nal 
she was re-engaged at Drury Lane, andafterwards at Vauxhall; she | D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala—Wa.- Brune, z 
then made atour in England, and was engaged in the great Musical | chez, Miss—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, (0, 
Festivals ; from thence she came to this country.” D. J. Smith, Kingstoa, U.C—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Commi, 
We shall . aka a oe mle _ | Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethane, Coburg—Jas, Crooks, Ancaster—W™- ® 
e shall not enter into any critical analysis of Mrs. Austin’s pow- | gandwich—Cordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Montreal—John Bignal, ‘Th 
ers at this time, but merely state that she is a fine bravura singer, | Rivers, (New Brunswick,)—Wm. Reynolds, St. Johns—J. & F. Beckwith, ‘aye 4 
with a copious and flexible veice at all times under the most perfect | rictou, Richibucto, &e—Robert Caie, P. M., Mirimachi—Jobn a "Cabot 
discipline ; it at once combines sweetness and power, and is directed Steal etc 7 bes nog Boss Soe ecin cine. Mansion WestEa!, * 
by eminent natural skill and fine sciegtific acquiremepts. All this | C@ix—Jao. Athill, P, M., Aimigua-—Tampioo, Mgxico, anti Vers Craz, 3. Hf 
Cammann, : ; : 


| Theatre of eminence in which she appeared. She there became a | 
} 


| great favourite, and held her ground successfully against various | 
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